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Huntington Index Shows Eighteen 
Months’ Credit Conditions 


Successful Experiment in Charting Trend of Credits 
By Charles C. Henking 


Croft-Standard Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


AS the Huntington experi- 

H ment in credit statistics cor- 

rectly traced the changes in 

credit conditions? And does 

it provide a dependable Yard Stick 

by which Credit Men in the Tri- 

State region of West Virginia, Ohio 

and Kentucky can measure their in- 
dividual credit situation? 

The answer to both questions is 
Yes. But before entering into a dis- 
cussion of them, it would be well to 
outline briefly what the Huntington 
Credit Index is and how it is gotten 
together. 


Quoting from the pamphlet dis- 
tributed at the 1921 San Francisco 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men the Index is “An 
experiment by the Huntington Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men to provide an 
Index Number that will correctly 
register all changes in credit condi- 
tions. The Index is compiled weekly 
from data accumulated by the Inter- 
change Department of the Tri-State 
Credit and Adjustment Bureau”. 


The plan is an endeavor to break 
away from the old classification ot 
credit conditions as good, fair, poor, 
—vague generalities of limited value. 
It aims to provide a dependable Index 
Number, accurately and scientifically 
arrived at, that will register and ex- 
press in concrete form, the degree of 
change from week to week in local 








On the Way to Nationalization 


"THOSE who confidently hope that 

the Huntington Index plan will 
some day be nationalized, are glad to 
know that the idea has already taken 
root in Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Pittsburgh Associa- 
tions of Credit Men. 
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credit and local collection conditions. 

The Huntington association is not 
satisfied to say that credit conditions 
are good, fair or poor. At least not 
since its members discovered that the 
Interchange Department of their 
Bureau had the facts which enable 
them to determine that current ledger 
accounts of the community are 48 or 
88 per cent. liquid, as the case may 
be. A definite figure is something to 
tie to and makes for a confidence 
that can never obtain so long as we 
grovel in that old rut in which good, 
fair and poor is our only standard 
of measurement. 

To construct an Individual Index 
(and the credit man who does not 
maintain one is toting fair neither to 
himself nor to his house) all that is 
necessary to be done is to ascertain 
at the end of the month or week the 





total of (A) Accounts Outstanding 
and the amount of (B) Accounts 
Due and Past Due. By subtracting 
(B) from (A) the amount of (C) 
Accounts Not Due, that is, Liquid, 
is obtained. The percentage that (C) 
bears to (A) is the individual con- 
cern’s Index Number. | 

It is taken for granted that every 
reader of the CrEDIT MONTHLY is 
familiar with the reports compiled by 
the Interchange Bureaus. It is nec- 
essary therefore, only to say, that, in 
compiling the Huntington Index the 
Interchange Department of the Tri- 
State Credit and Adjustment Bureau 
accumulates each week from the re- 
ports compiled by it 

(1) The Total Owing on all ex- 
periences received. 

(2) The Total Due and Past 
Due on all experiences re- 
ceived. 

The Bureau then gets its Index 
Number in exactly the same manner 
as described above in the case of an 
Individual Index —the percentage 
that the liquid portion of the experi- 
ences bears to the total is the 
Bureau’s Index Number for that 
week. 

This Index Number becomes the 
yard stick by which the credit man 
measures his own condition from 
period to period. His own number 
may be on a higher or a lower level 
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than that ot the Bureau, which is a 
composite Of ail the memcers, a sort 
of a consolidated return. 

A point of mterest to him is to 
note it, when the Bureau’s Index 
Number rises 10 points, his own does 
likewise. If it does not, he is at 
once on his guard and wiil proceed 
to analyze his accounts and nnd out 
where the drag is and why. 

Without a Bureau Index he has 
only his own experience for a guide, 
and can not possibly know if his ac- 
counts measure up to the general 
credit conditions of the commun ty. 

RELATIVITY 

Professor Einstein upset us a short 
time since by proving to the satisfac- 
tion of a favored tew that a yard 
stick that was moved forward at a 
high velocity measured something 
less than 36 inches, that only rela- 
tively was it a dependable standard 
cf measurement. 

If a credit yard stick meeting Ein- 
stein specifications is demanded, the 
Huntington Credit Index falls down, 
for it is not perfeci, and even if uni- 
versally adopted would still contain 
fiaws that no index is ever free from. 

It has, however, been in the lab- 
oratory now for a year and a half, 
and still stands—a relatively depend- 
able measure of credit conditions. In 
that time it has, after critical exam- 
ination, found favor with the official 
family of the National Association of 
Credit Men, has been endorsed by the 
San Francisco Convention of the 
Association and has commanded the 
attention of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is still a yard stick, and 
to repeat, a relatively dependable one. 

In following its progress bear 1n 
mind that during the period under 
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survey credit has been in a more 
active state of flux than ever before 
in the history of the world. Also, 
that the picture drawn, is of one 
small spot on our national business 
map, subject to local conditions 
which are responsible for a marked 
variation from the general natioaal 
situation. 

Because the territory from which 
the credit experiences of the Bureau 
are drawn and on which the Index is 
based, are largely dependent on coal, 
oil, gas and lumber, it is found that 
there is a lag of from three to six 
months between New York and the 
Tri-State region of West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Southern Oh‘o. This 
was evidenced in the late summer 
and early Fall of 1920 when at least 
one statistical organization was 
painting it as the one bright spot in 
the country. At every other place on 
the map, business had quieted down, 
but coal was still in demand at high 
prices and so business and credit here 
held good. 

Considering only the long swings 
of the Index, and leaving out the 
weekly variations, it is noted that the 
tendency of the Index Number from 
Tuly 1, 1920, (when the work of co-n- 
piling an Index Number was start- 
ed,) was to rise. The Index Num- 
ber did so consistently up to and 
through the first week of October 
1920. This, as above indicated, was 
at variance with what could be ex- 
pected from general business condi- 
tions but did reflect, as was stated, 
the true local situation. When finally 
the press of general conditions 
shut off activities in coal, and when 
lumber ceased to move. and the 
prices realized for tohacco were un- 
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The Huntington Credit Index 








satisfactory, the changed condit on 
was reflected in a slump of 18 points 
in the Index Number from October 
13, 1920, (67.44) to January 5, 1921, 
(49-95). 

The early months of 1921 were 
clouded by labor disturbances in 
some sections of this territory, and 
a readjustment period in all. Defin- 
ite facts as to general credit condi- 
tions, figured on a basis to make 
them comparable, are not available; 
but the struggle of the Hunting.on 
Index Number to maintain its up- 
ward tendency is reflected in its var- 
iations from week to week, and in 
its decreasing angles of advance- 
ment. But it did continue to advance 
until June 29, 1921 (67.84) having 
overcome the loss sustained in the 
slump starting October 1920 and 
ending January 1921. 

The territory served by the Bu- 
reau was much in the newspaper head 
lines of mid-summer 1921—“Inter- 
necine Strife”, “Federal Troops’. 
“Martial Law”, etc. This was too 
much even for the wonderful re- 
sources of West Virginia and her 
friends to withstand. Business was 
bad. The economic service pzople 
painted out our bright spot and ‘the 
Index showed its discouragement by 
a decline for thirteen weeks to 
October 5, 1921, when it reached 
49.92, a drop of 18 points again, and 
a fraction under the low point 
reached on January 5, 1921. Since 


that date seasonal activity and im- 
provement in several of the fac‘ors 
on which the territory is dependent 
is again moving the Index Number 
upward. Low points have occurred 
since; but each recurring low is a 
(Continued on page 13) 























Students of the Credit Institute 


Inspiring News from N. I. C. Chapters 


E local chapters of the 
National Institute of Credit of 


the National Association of 

Credit Men were asked to 
send in news of the year’s activ- 
ities for this issue of the CrepiT 
MONTHLY, and the Educational 
Director’s office was flooded with the 
most enthusiastic reports of the edu- 
cational work in various cities. Some 
of the largest chapters,—among them 
soston, Philadelphia, Sioux City, 
Huntington, Pittsburgh and New 
York,—will be heard from at a later 
date, for they are waiting to send 
in a full report after the work is well 
started for the year. 


CLAUTICE CARRIES ON IN BALTIMORE 


The Baltimore Chapter of the 
National Institute has entered on its 
fourth year, and the work of the 
previous years is bearing excellent 
fruit. Only recently one of the for- 
mer students was promoted to credit 
manager of his company, with an in- 
crease in salary of $1,000 a year. 
Many members of the Baltimore 
Chapter hold executive positions in 
their respective companies and they 
attribute at least some of their 
progress to their study in the local 
credit class. 

This year’s student body numbers 
forty-two, representing thirty-one 
different firms and twenty-one lines 
of business. During December a 
visit was made to the offices of R. G. 
Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co., 
where the superintendents lectured 
on the work of their organizations 
and the students were made familiar 
with every phase of mercantile 
agency work. During the. second 
semester there will be lectures by sta- 
‘tistical experts. These lectures will 
embrace such subjects as Retail 
Credits; Monetary History of the 
United States; The Personal Inter- 
view; and other topics of interest 
and value to the credit man. 

Geo. J. Clautice, Lyon Conklin & 
Co., who continues to act as the in- 
structor, is a most enthusiastic teach- 
er. The class never lags for lack of 
interest. On the opening night Dr. 
James W. Cain, vice-president of the 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co., in 
his address said that the students 
were to be congratulated on having 
such a teacher as Mr. Clautice, who, 
he had found on visiting the class, 


By Chiel O’Mangus 


was most explicit and interesting in 
his instructions. 


CHICAGO'S THIRD YEAR 
K. E. Nordwall, last year’s presi- 


First to Win Title 
of A. N. 1. C. 


OSEPH RUBANOW, credit manager 

for Wilmerding & Bisset, New York, 
has the honor of being the first student 
to be made an Associate of the National 
Institute of Credit of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Mr. Rubanow 
has completed the requirements for the 
Junior Certificate, which are 


60 hrs. 
60 hrs. 
60 hrs. 
60 hrs. 
60 hrs. 


Credits and Collections 

Economics 

Business English 

Accounting 

Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit 


Total 300 hours. 


In addition Mr. Rubanow has fulfilled 
the special requirements for Associates 
of the National Institute of Credit. Be- 
sides holding a Junior Certificate he 
has had three years of practical credit 
experience. ‘ 

Mr. Rubanow’s portrait appears in 
the Who’s Who department of this 
issue of the CREDIT MONTHLY. 
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dent of the Chicago Chapter, in his 
annual report at the first meeting of 
this year, said in part:. “Organized 
in November, 1919, with an initial 
membership of about twenty, the Chi- 
cago N.I.C. Chapter has had a steady 
growth until today the records show 
a membership of 114. The Chapter 
does not conduct credit classes, but 
acts merely as a Forum for the stu- 
dents taking the Home Study Course. 
A decided effort will be made to in- 
duce the students of the course con- 
ducted at the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Northwestern School of Commerce 
to take membership in the Chapter.” 

The following officers will serve 
during 1922: Pres., C. O. Watson, 
General Electric Co.; V. P., L. A. 
Ryan, Creamery Package Mfg. Co.; 
V. P., G. F. Carroll, Reliance Bond 
& Mortgage Co.; V. P., E. J. Fread- 
rich, Sinclair Refining Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., K. E. Nordwall, Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

It has been decided to hold monthly 
dinner meetings at the Y. M. C. A. 
at 6.00 p. m. sharp. The topic for 


the last meeting was “Collection Cor- 
respondence.” 

According to C. O. Watson, “Each 
meeting has been marked with an 
increasingly enthusiastic attendance. 
The Chapter arranges to have a 
speaker deliver a special message at 
each meeting, and to say that the 
facts brought out in the discussion 
afterward are helpful is putting it 
very mildly. This method of seeing 
the other fellow’s viewpoint is un- 
questionably the most wonderful 
opportunity of securing a broad 
view of the particular subject in 
hand. 

“The credit man of today must be 
just as well equipped in his particu- 
lar line as the electrical engineer or 
any other professional. It is the con- 
stant application of the underlying 
fundamental principles that makes it 
possible to cope with situations today. 
This is the very thing that the 
National Institute of Credit encour- 
ages afid teaches. The credit mana- 
ger, junior credit man or any mem- 
ber of the credit department who is 
sufficiently interested in becoming 
more efficient and more valuable to 
take a course of study in Credits, is 
a source of satisfaction to any em- 


‘ployer. The effort is sure of reward.” 


CINCINNATI LEADING IN 
MEMBERSHIP 


Up to January 10, the largest 
membership list sent in to the 
National Office came from Cincin- 
nati. Other chapters which have not 
yet reported may equal or exceed 
Cincinnati’s splendid total of 10b 
members, but until larger returns are 
in the National Institute files, Cin- 
cinnati stands first. M. C. Heitz is 
this year’s president and the other 
officers are as follows: V. P., F. X. 
Wulfhorst; Sec.-Treas., R. M. By- 
land; Directors A. C. Rodenbeck, W. 
H. Schwettmann, Miss Laura Teut- 
schman, Miss Lenora Charles, H. G. 
Timmer, Miss Louise Schleicher, 
Frank Crow, Miss M. M. Hill, E. C. 
Deschler, Ed. Gruner, O. E. Dreut- 
zer, E. C. Brunst, E. E. Winter, Miss 
W. M. Smith, and J. L. Richey. 

The first period extended from 
September 28 to December 14 and 
meetings were resumed on January 
II, to continue until the beginning of 
May. John P. H. Brewster, Assist- 
ant Cashier of the Federal Reserve 
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Bank is giving a course of 20 lec- 
tures on Economics. The students 
are using Clay’s “Economics”, (Ag- 
ger’s American edition). In addition 
to the lectures by the regular instruc- 
tor, 10 special lectures by credit men 
on various subjects are given at in- 
tervals during the course. The 
Chapter meets in Exchange Hall of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The 
only cost for the room is a small 
charge covering janitor service. The 
average attendance is about 65 
students. 


CLEVELAND HAS THREE CLASSES 


The educational work in Cleve- 
land is centered in three different 
classes, one in Credits, one in Eco- 
nomics, and one in Public Speaking. 
Only the members of the first two 
classes are actually members of the 
Institute, for Public Speaking is not 
at present one of the requirements 
for the Institute certificates. Yet all 
three courses are worth describing 
for the interesting way in which they 
are conducted and the large numbers 
they attract. 

The class in Credits is being con- 
ducted by J. E. Campbell, Sherwin- 
Williams Co. and a former president 
of the Cleveland association, at the 
Cleveland Central Y. M. C. A. Five 
of the thirty-two evenings devoted to 
the work are spent on the study of 
Credit and Collection correspond- 
ence. .Additional members are ad- 
mitted to this popular feature of Mr. 
Campbell’s course. The five topics 
covered are “Getting Credit Infor- 
mation by Mail”, “First Steps in Col- 
lections”, “Follow Ups”, “Last Re- 
sorts”, and “Adjustments”. Five 
nights are also spent in visiting the 
credit offices of large concerns where 
the credit manager personally ex- 
plains to the students the working ot 
his system. Twenty-one students 
are enrolled in the Credits course. 

The thirty-one students in Eco- 
nomics are using Clay’s text book, 
supplemented by the reading assign- 
ments and problems used in the In- 
stitute’s correspondence course in 
Economics. Instead of having a reg- 
ular instructor, the members of the 
class follow the novel plan of having 
each man take his turn leading the 
discussion. The leader prepares an 
outline of the work to be covered, 
does outside reading and emphasizes 
the main points during the discus- 
sion. It is his problem to show the 
practical application of the principles 
of economics to the particular prob- 
lems of the credit man. The mem- 
bers are very enthusiastic about 
their class. They all hold member- 
ships in the Cleveland association 
and are credit men of some experi- 
ence, able to bring a real contribu- 





tion of knowledge and experience to 
their meetings. The class meets 
fortnightly and will continue for 
about six months. The sessions, 
held in the rooms of the association, 
are two hours long. 

“The Public Speaking Class”, says 
Secretary Cauley, of the Cleveland 
association, “is one of the prides of 
the association, because ours was the 
first association to have such a class. 
It is now in its fourth year with an 
entire new group of students. This 
class meets weekly at the Hotel 
Statler. We employ an experienced 
instructor, Prof. R. A. Swink, for- 
merly head of the debating, oratory 
and public speaking work at Ohio 
Wesleyan University and now mana- 
ger of the Coit-Albert Chautauquas.” 
Twenty-three members are enrolled 
in this year’s class. 


COLUMBUS COMES:‘INTO THE 
INSTITUTE 


On December 15 we received in 
one sentence a very encouraging 
piece of news. “The local chapter of 
the Institute is formed”, wrote A. O. 
Innis, secretary of the new chapter. 
Since then sixteen members of the 
Columbus Chapter have been duly 
enrolled, and classes in Credits and 
Collections are now under way at the 
Ohio State University under Theo. 
N. Beckman, now officially desig- 
nated as “Instructor, College of 
Commerce and Institute of Credit”. 
E. E. Tilton is the Chairman of the 
Chapter, Mr. C. H. Benbow the 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Beckman is using Ettinger & 
Golieb’s text book, “Credits and Col- 
lections,” together with the manual 
for instructors prepared by the 
National Institute of Credit and one 
which he has prepared himself. Prac- 
tical lectures by practicing credit 
men will illustrate various phases of 
the work. The classes will meet for 
two hours each Tuesday night at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The fees, 
including $2 per capita dues to the 
National Institute, are $30 apiece. 
After a preliminary meeting of the 
Chapter on December 13, Sec. Innis 
received a letter of hearty endorse- 
ment from one of the members of the 
newly formed chapter, part of which 
reads: 


“How many credit men of today can 
read a financial statement? How many 
know the Bulk Sales Law? How many 
credit men know whether they are 
using the best system of credit files? 
How many have followed their profes- 
sion in relation to others? How many 
can stand on their feet and talk intelli- 
gently on the subject of credits? It is 
my belief that were forty credit men 
of Columbus to take up this course of 
instruction, by their influence in a 
financial depression such as we are 
passing through today, they could save 
Columbus 75 per cent. of the shock. This 
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credit course, as outlined last night is, 
in my mind, not to be excelled. It will 
not only be a benefit to the young credit 
men in the business world, but to the 
older and more experienced ones as 
well.” 

DAYTON CHAPTER STUDYING 


ECONOMICS BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Seventeen members of the newly 
formed Chapter in Dayton have sent 
for the text book and correspondence 
material in the N. I. C. course in 
Economics. The problems will be 
answered by the students and sent in 
to the National Office for correction. 
When returned, they will be dis- 
cussed at the Chapter meetings. The 
members are so pleased at the success 
of their efforts to form a local chap- 
ter that they are already talking about 
the course in Credits and Collections 
which they expect to take next year. 
EVANSVILLE RUNNING TWO COURSES 

The work in Economics at Evans- 
ville is under the supervision of L,. P. 
Benezet, Superintendent of Public 
Schools. The class meets on every 
Thursday at the high school. C. H. 
Atkin is president and Louis H. 
Boink vice-president. Sec.-Treas. H. 
W. Voss also acts as secretary and 
treasurer for the Credits and Collec- 
tions class which is conducted in the 
offices of the Evansville association 
by H. C. Dodson, the local counsel. 
The other officers are Pres. Currin 
Hudson, and V.-P. F. B. Wilson. 
Thirty-two students are taking 
Economics and nine Credits and Col- 
lections, a total of forty-one. 

NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER PLANS BOTH 

WORK AND FUN 

Justin Green, secretary of the New 
Orleans Chapter, sends the following 
interesting report of its activities: 

“The Chapter was organized at a 
meeting held November 21, 1921, with 
a total membership of 46. Since that 
date meetings have been held every 
Friday. These meetings are opened 
with a half hour of instruction con- 
ducted by Chairman Woolley of the 
Board of Governors, followed by a lec- 
ture by a representative New Orleans 
business man covering a _ subject 
assigned from the text book. Up to 
this time the following lectures have 
been given: 

Theory & Historical Sketch of Credit. 
W. P. Simpson, Pres., C. T. Patter- 
son Co. 

Present Day Credit Instruments. Ralph 
Schwartz, Merrick & Schwartz, attor- 
neys. 

Bankers & Trade Acceptances. T. J. 
Caldwell, V.-P. Federal International 
Banking Co. 

Classes of Credit: Investment, Public & 
Banking. Chas. DeB. Claiborne, Whit- 
ney-Central Natl. Bank. 

Classes of Credit: Mercantile & Credit 
Machinery. C. G. Cobb, Secy., Jack- 
son Brewing Co. 

The Credit Man and the Credit Risk. 
S. C. Steiner, Pres., New Orleans 
Credit Men’s Assn. 

Sources of Credit Information: The 


Agency. Rex Conn, Local Manager R. 
G. Dun & Co. 
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“The attendance has been very grati- 
fying and if that alone is to be taken 
as a eriterion, the New Orleans Chapter 
of the N. I. C. will be a great success. 

The entertainment committee, com- 
posed of chairman C. J. Forstall, W. W. 
Pope, J. H. Lind, Jr., and M. M. Salaun, 
are planning a novel “get-together” 
meeting and expect to announce details 
at an early date. The Chapter officers 
are as follows: Pres. John B. Ricketts, 
V.-P. G. J. Forstal, Sec. Justin Green, 
Treas. J. A. Smith.” 


SALT LAKE CITY CHAPTER 


judicious advertising and the per- 
sonal efforts of G. E. Forrester, Vice- 
Chairman of the Credit Education 
and Management Committee of Dis- 
trict No. 9, are responsible for the 
speedy organization of a large and 
enthusiastic class in Salt Lake City. 
The bulletin of the Salt Lake Asso- 
ciation carried a clever little para- 
graph, “A Credit Institute”, with the 
sub-head “One cannot draw water 
from a deep well with a short rope”. 
In concluding an outline of the work 
planned by the Chapter, the writer 
said, “The cost will be small and 
the benefits will be great. Today, a 
certificate from the National Insti- 
tute of Credit of F. N. I. C. (Fellow 
of the National Institute of Credit) 
is to the credit department what C. 
P. A. stands for among accountants 
and those who employ accountants. 
This is a day and age of efficiency.” 

Mr. Forrester reports that the Salt 
Lake Chapter has adopted its Consti- 
tution and By-laws and elected the 
following officers for the year: Pres. 
Charles B. Richmond, V.-P. Charles 
L. Archer, Sec.-Treas. Alfred E. 
Southgate. The members are study- 
ing Credits and Collections under 
Dan. B. Shields, ex-Attorney Gen- 
eral of Utah and are enthusiastic 
over the great work that is being 
done. A list of thirty-one members 
is already on record at the National 
office and other students promised at 
an early date. 


N. I. C. GROWING FAST 


Our Capitol City is the latest to 
join the Institute and further details 
of its alliance with the Georgetown 
School of Foreign Service will be 
ready at an early date. 

The National Institute of Credit is 
particularly proud of the splendid 
showing of its new chapters this year. 
The need and value of credit educa- 
tion is being more clearly appreciated 
all the time. The credit association 
cities are quicker than ever to see 
the advantage of having a live body 
of students fitting themselves for the 
highty specialized position of credit 
grantors. It is hoped that the above 
resume of the various chapter activi- 
ties will spur other associations to 
form their own chapters. If none of 
plans outlined appeal exactly to the 


organizers of a proposed chapter, 
perhaps the Director of the Institute 
or some of the men active in suc- 
cessful local chapters can make use- 
ful suggestions. There will be addi- 
tional chapter news in later issues of 
the CrepiItT MONTHLY. 


Successful Investigation 
Commercial Impersonators 
Sentenced 
By C. D. West (“Zephon’) 


Mer., I. & P. Dept., Natl. Assn. of 
Credit Men 


GooP news has reached the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution De- 
partment of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in the form of 
the following letter from the U. S. 
Post Office Department Inspector at 

Cincinnati: 

Subject: U. S. vs. Louis Nadel and 
Abe Goracoff. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

J. W. Thompson, Inspector. Office of 
Inspector. Case No. 81121-E. 
Cincinnati, Ohio., November 18, 1921. 

Mr. C. D. West, 

Pros. Dept. 

Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. West: 

The trial of Louis Nadel and Abe Go- 
racoff for the Glanzberg merchandise 
fraud was completed here the 4th. Sen- 
tence was passed to-day and Nadel was 
sentenced to serve two in the Federal 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Goracoff was sentenced to serve four 
months in the Montgomery County Jail 
at Dayton, Ohio, and fined $200 and 
costs of prosecution. 

A number of victims has requested 
that they be advised of the result of the 
trial and you can possibly advise them 
through your circulars or publications. 
Very respectfully, 

J. W. THompPson, 

Inspector. 

We are returning the merchandise to 
the shippers as rapidly as possible and 
about $6,400 in goods will be returned. 

This case was described in the 
July, 1921, issue of the CrepIT 
MonTHLY as follows: One Louis 
Nadel alias Sam Nedler, of New 
Haven, Conn., started operations in 
the early part of April, 1921, in Cin- 
cinnati, at 600 Main Street, under 
the name of I.'Glanzberg, in so do- 
ing impersonating one I. Glanzberg 
of 603 Broadway, Cincinnati. He 
ordered merchandise in large quan- 
tities. through the mails. These 
orders were filled promptly by credit 
men under the impression that they 
were extending the credit to I. Glanz- 
berg, the well rated merchant at 603 
Broadway. Nadel was arrested 
April 22 along with his confederate, 
Abe Garocoff, alias A. Garry, alias 
A. Levine of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Both are being held under $20,000 
bail to await the action of the Grand 
Jury. The merchandise on being re- 
Ccived ‘was immediately shipped by 


(Signed) 


It 


mail and American Railway Express 
to the home of Louis Nadel in New 
Haven, Conn., at which place his 
wife is located, having in her pos- 
session a large part of the merchan- 
dise. She was arrested. This is 
only one of a number of similar 


- transactions of Nadel for he has been 


identified as one Max Greenberg un- 
der indictment in Detroit, Mich., for 
participation in a similar scheme,— 
that of impersonating and ordering 
merchandise on the credit of a well- 
rated merchant. 

It is believed that the successful 
prosecution of these men will not 
only discourage them from further 
preying upon the manufacturers and 
wholesalers of this country, but will 
act as a deterrent upon other retail 
merchants who are not yet convinced 
that it pays to be honest. 

The Investigation and Prosecution 
work of this nature that is carried 
on by the National Association of 
Credit Men at heavy expense is 
among the most constructive of the 
lines of work of the Association. 

Morar 


The moral in ‘this case for the 
credit man is this: an unsolicited first 
order by mail or even in person 
from an unknown, though apparently 
well-rated, retailer should act as a 
warning. The retailer may be using 
the name of a well-rated merchant 
and may later turn out to be crooked. 
The credit man should satisfy him- 
self of the identity of the man with 
whom he is dealing. 


Legal Education 
CONFERENCE on legal edu- 
cation has been called by the 

American Bar Association at Wash- 


ington, February 23-24, 1922, to 
which all state and local bar associa- 
tions are invited to send delegates. 

The standards of legal education 
approved by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation are: 

That a candidate for admission to 
the bar is to give evidence of grad- 
uation from a law school which re- 
quires as a condition of admission 
at least two years of study in a col- 
lege; which further requires its stu- 
dents to pursue a course of three 
years’ duration if they devote sub- 
stantially all of their working time 
to their studies, and a longer course, 


- equivalent in the number of working 


hours, if they devote only part of 
their working time to their studies; 
and which provides an adequate 
library available for the use of the 
students, and has among its teach- 
ers a sufficient number giving their 
entire time to the school to insure 
actual personal acauaintance and in- 
fluence with the whole student body 













































































































































































































































































































































The Credit Man and the Warehouse Act 


By H. S. Yohe 


Investigator in Marketing, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


, \ HE need for a credit docu- 
ment covering agricultural 
products in storage which 
carries on its face facts such 

as would warrant a banker in mak- 
ing a loan on that document is fre- 
quently expressed by bankers and 
others who grant credit. The 
ability to borrow on agricultural 
products which are placed in stor- 
age pending the adjustment of mar- 
ket conditions so that the products 
can be marketed at a profit to the 
producer is just as frequently or 
more frequently expressed by the 
producer. 

These two expressions coming 
from men who produce and from 
men who are willing to loan on 
staple agricultural commodities in- 
dicate that both the producer and 
the financier in a great many in- 
stances are not acquainted with the 
United States Warehouse Act. 
This act was passed by Congress, 
August 11, 1916. Its primary pur- 
pose is to aid producers of cotton, 
grain, wool and tobacco in the or- 
derly marketing of these products. 
It aims to encourage the producer 
to store properly his produce and 
on the other hand to provide for the 
issuance of a form of warehouse 
receipt on agricultural products in 
storage which will be acceptable 
generally to credit men. It thus 
recognizes that the farmer gener- 
ally is not in a position from a 
financial standpoint to carry pro- 
duce in storage any length of time 
without the ability to make a loan 
on such products as security. On 
the other hand it recognizes that 
the credit man before he can afford 
to make a loan on agricultural pro- 
ducts must know that the products 
are properly protected and have an 
instrument which represents’ facts 
concerning the commodity on which 
the loan is to be made and which 
gives him sufficient information on 
which to form an opinion as to the 
approximate value of the com- 
modity. To accomplish this pur- 
pose the act provides for'a system 
of warehouses which must be 
bonded to the United States and 
which may be licensed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The principal requirements of a 
warehouseman to become licensed 
are: 


1. Ability to show a certain amount 
of net assets. 


I2 


2. To furnish a bond in a prescribed 
amount to the U. S. Government. 

8. The possession of a warehouse 
which is suitable for the proper 
storage of the products in question. 

4. The warehouseman must act as a 

public warehouseman. 

The warehousemen himself must be 

competent and of unquestionable 

integrity. 

6. The warehouseman must agree to 
abide by the terms of the United 
States Warehouse Act and the reg- 
ulations issued thereunder by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

After becoming licensed the 
warehouseman is authorized by law 
to issue licensed warehouse receipts 
to cover agricultural products 
stored in the licensed warehouse. 
The form of the receipt is pre- 
scribed by the act and the regula- 
tions and must embody the follow- 
ing information: 

Location of the warehouse. 

Date of issuance of receipt. 

Consecutive number of receipt. 

Whether the receipt is negotiable or 

non-negotiable 

Rate of storage charges. 

Description of packages or products 

so as to identify them and a state- 

ment of the quantity, including the 

weight. . 

7. The grade or class of the product in 
the case of all fungible products, 
and also in the case of non-fungible 
products unless the depositor speci- 
fically requests that the products be 
not graded. 

8. A statement that the receipt is is- 
sued subject to the act and regula- 
tions. 

9. Whether the warehouseman has an 
interest in the products covered by 
the receipt. 

10. A statement of advances and 
charges made by the warehouseman 
against the products covered by the 
receipt. 

11. The signature of the warehouseman. 

12. The license number. 

13. Date of expiration of license. 

14. Amount of bond. 

15. In the case of a corporation, in 
what state it is incorporated. 

16. The amount of paid in capital stock. 

17. Whether or not products are cov- 
ered by insurance 

18. Such other terms and conditions 
within the limitations of the act as 
the Secretary may require. 

In order that the holder of* the 
receipt may feel certain that 
the grade and weight represent 
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‘facts, the act provides for the licen- 


sing of inspectors, graders, classifi- 
ers and weighers. Persons licensed 
to perform this service must be dis- 
interested in the products stored, 
must be of unquestionable integrity 
and must prove to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture that 





they are competent to perform such 
services. 

Because the act permits in the 
case of non-fungible products that 
the products need not be graded if 
the depositor requests that they 
shall not be graded, some receipts 
are issued without a statement of 
grade. The fact that the products 
are not graded must be stamped 
across the face of the receipt. In 
the case of cotton if the product is 
not graded the warehouseman is 
obliged to preserve a sample of such 
cotton until the cotton is redeliv- 
ered. The importance of the pre- 
servation of such samples is estab- 
lished when there is a fire loss be- 
cause in the absence of statement 
of grade on the receipts the samples 
at once become a reliable basis for 
adjustment of the loss. 

Under the act grades must be 
stated in accordance with the of- 
ficial standards established by the 
United States. In the absence of 
such standards, then in accordance 
with generally recognized grades. 
Thus far standards have been pro- 
mulgated covering both cotton and 
grain and tentative standards to 
cover wool. Investigational work 
with a view to the establishment of 
tobacco standards is in progress. 


PROGRESS UNDER THE ACT 


Progress under the act has been 
slow because considerable time was 
consumed in drafting regulations 
which would be in accord with the 
act and with current business prac- 
tice, and the further fact that a 
great deal of educational work had 
to be done among producers, ware- 
housemen and credit men. To a 
great many producers the use of a 
warehouse receipt was unknown 
and on the other hand a great many 
credit men had never used a ware- 
house receipt covering agricultural 
products. In most instances when 
loans were made on agricultural 
products the loan was made on the 
basis of information learned or had 
of the person seeking the loan, or on 
the basis of a chattel mortgage, 
rather than on the facts represented 
in a-warehouse receipt. It was 
therefore necessary to educate both 
the producer and the credit man. 

The need for education becomes 
apparent when it is realized that 
though the act was passed in 
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August, 1916, on April 1, 1920 there 
were licensed but 23 cotton ware- 
houses with a combined ‘capacity of 
40,050 bales and 5 grain warehouses 
with a total capacity of 136,000 
bushels. One year later there were 
licensed 238 cotton warehouses with 
a combined capacity of 429,975 
bales of cotton, 56 grain warehouses 
with a total capacity of 2,108,400 
bushels and 5 wool warehouses 
with a total capacity of 24,375,000 
pounds. 

The greatest strides in the licen- 
sing of warehouses have been made 
since April 1, 1921. Between that 
date and November 1 warehouses 
with greatly increased capacity 
have come under the act. On No- 
vember I there were 274 licensed 
cotton warehouses, with a capacity 
of approximately 1,130,000 bales of 
cotton. In six months time the li- 
censed cotton storage capacity has 
been increased almost three times. 
When it is remembered that a nor- 
mal cotton crop is about 12,000,000 
bales it will be seen that licensed 
storage capacity for cotton is in 
excess of 1/12 of a normal cotton 
crop. In considering these figures 
it must be remembered that not 
more than 334% per cent. of the cot- 
ton crop is in storage at any one 
time. Therefore there is licensed 
storage capacity sufficient to take 
care of about 25 per cent. of the 
annual cotton crop in storage at 
one time. 

Not only has there been great ac- 
tivity in the past six months in the 
licensing of cotton warehouses but 
in the grain field there has been 
even greater activity. On Novem- 
ber 1 there were approximately 290 
licensed grain warehouses with 
aggregate capacity of nearly 14,- 
000,000 bushels. In other words 
since April 1 of this year the licen- 
sed grain warehouse capacity has 
been increased seven fold. Licen- 
sed wool warehouses have increased 
from 5 on April I, 1921 to 17 on 
November I, 1921, the total capaci- 
ty of these warehouses being suffi- 
cient to accommodate about one- 
seventh of the annual wool clip. 

Only two tobacco warehouses at 
this writing have been licensed. A 
number of applications are on file, 
and there is every indication that 
during the next year a great many 
warehousemen will be placed under 
the act. 

In order that only warehousemen 
who are competent and who con- 
duct.warehouses which are suitable 
for the storage of a particular com- 
modity and which afford proper 
protection may be licensed, each 
application is subjected to close 
scrutiny and an examination made 


, 


of the warehouseman to determine 
his moral and financial responsibili- 
ty and his competency as a ware- 
houseman and the physical charac- 
teristics of the warehouse. A 
thorough examination is made also 
of the classifiers, inspectors, graders 
and weighers to determine’ their 
competency. 

Inspecticn service does not stop 
with the licensing of a warehouse- 
man or of classijiers, graders and 
weighers of the products. In order 
that the receipts may be on the 
highest plane every warehouseman 
is subject to at least four inspec- 
tions annually and the work of li- 
censed graders and weighers is also 
subject to inspection. These in- 
spections are made at irregular in- 
tervals and without notice. These 
inspections are thorough and relate 
not only to the physical features of 
the warehouse but an examination 
is made of the financial status of 
the warehouseman and of the man- 
ner in which his business is being 
conducted. A check is made to see 
if the receipts on which goods have 
been delivered have been cancelled 
and that products are on hand to 
cover the outstanding receipts. 

It is believed that the act and the 
regulations promulgated thereun- 
der and the care with which the act 
is administered combine to make a 
receipt issued under the United 
States Warehouse Act a form of col- 
lateral which, when it is thoroughly 
understood by the credit man, will 
be generally acceptable. 


Huntington Index 
(Continued from page 8) 
little higher than the preceeding one, 
with one exception. 

*The Index year of 1921 closes 
with the Federal Reserve week of 
December 28 and at an Index Num- 
ber of 55.01, which compares with 
the close of 1920 (week of December 
29, 1920,) when the Index Number 
was 52.82 a net gain of 2.19 for the 
year. 

Bearing in mind the lag in local 
conditions and considering that the 
various factors underlying general 
business conditions have shown a 
steady climb since July last,—the 
effect of which is already reflected 
in the better feeling in the East,— 
it seems safe to say that credit con- 
ditions in the Tri-State region round- 
ed the corner on October 5, 1921, 
as indicated by the Bureau’s Index 
Number, and that the gain of 2.19 
correctly reflects a slightly improved 
condition in local credits over the 
close of 1920. 

As the gift of prophecy is not 
claimed for the Huntington Index, it 


would be unfair to use it to forecast 
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the future. Still—if the writer’s 
sporting instinct had received more 
careful attention in its development, 
and had been turned to gambling in 
futures and not in credits, it would 
seem to him that the cards already on 
the table warrant the prediction, and 
a fairly good sized bet, that a rise 
in the local Index Number may be 
expected up to the middle of March, 
when local, and not general condi- 
tions, may temporarily cause a de- 
cline over a short period. If these 
local conditions do not by the middle 
of April cause too great a deflection 
for general influences to overcome, 
the Index—and liquid credits—will 
be in its ascendency well up to 1923. 

The Huntington Index has a glad 
hand to extend to Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Atlanta and Detroit, the 
new converts to the- principle of 
“Facts—not Fancies in credit condi- 
tions”; and it would garble Dr. 
Whyte’s language in the January 
CreDIT MoNTHLy to read “What a 
great thing for Huntington it will be 
when some day she can get a Credit 
Index from all the cities of the coun- 
try which consolidated will serve as 
a relatively dependable yard stick 
with which to measure her own credit 
condition !” 


Australian Banks 
Granted Credit Wisely 


HE American Express Co. has 

recently established an office at 
Sydney, Australia, in its effort to 
strengthen business relations between 
Australia and America and to dispel 
the prejudice which had apparently 
obtained in Australia against the 
admission of American banking or- 
ganizations. 

This company is the first Ameri- 
can banking and foreign collections 
institution to secure a foothold in 
that country. One advantage of the 
office will be to facilitate the develop- 
ment of dollar exchange in Australia. 
The company believes that America 
needs and will need increasingly Aus- 
tralia’s primary products, such as 
wool and hides. And, despite Aus- 
tralia’s tariff preference for her 
mother country and her desire to pre- 
serve the large trade with’ Great 
Britain, Australians are eager to 
develop their trade relations with 
America. The belief is that Aus- 
tralia will come back quickly from 
the difficulties of war because its 
business houses were restricted in 
securing credit by reason of the atti- 
tude of the banks which, at an ear- 
lier period than did most of the coun- 
tries, restricted the credits extended 
to their customers. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Farmers’ Plight Retards Business 
| Improvement 


Analysis of Present Conditions, Based on a Questionnaire 


SUMMARY of reports, 
A made to the National As- 

sociation of Credit Men, on 

business conditions in the 
boot and shoe, clothing, drugs, fur- 
niture, groceries, hardware, paint 
and varnish and paper lines for No- 
vember presents an interesting pic- 
ture. The same concerns reporting 
for October reported a general im- 
provement over September. In 
November, however, general condi- 
tions were worse than in October, 
both in collections and in sales. 
The causes for this falling off are 
several: Unseasonable weather in 
some parts of the country; a season- 
al inactivity following the seasonal 
pick-up; continued unemployment 
in manufacturing districts; the farm 
situation and general unfavorable 
conditions. 

The inability of the farmers to 
buy is by all odds the most promi- 
nent cause. The impetus that was 
given to business in the early fall 
through the rise in the price of cot- 
ton received a set-back through the 
fall in the price of cotton. Condi- 
tions in the South are, if anything, 
worse than they were in the early 
Fall. The distributors who are in 
closest touch with the farmers in 
the South, the Middle West and the 
Far West give pessimistic accounts 
of both present trade conditions and 
future prospects. The comment of 
one wholesale grocer in Idaho is 
brief and portentous. In reply to 
the question “If your collections are 
worse, to what do you attribute 
it?” he answers simply “Farmers 
broke.” In reply to the same ques- 
tion regarding sales, he answers 
again “Farmers broke.” He adds to 
this comment in a letter which 
shows the dire distress not only of 
the farmers themselves but of the 
business community dependent up- 
on them: 

“Conditions here are considerably 
worse now than they were a year ggo. 
The ‘banks that held chattel and crop 
mortgages have taken all the money in 
sight. Of our farmers 80 per cent. are 
unable to pay for their current living 
expenses on account of the banks hav- 
ing taken their entire crop and not 
leaving them anything with which to 
pay taxes or interest, or to buy the 
necessities of life. It is going to be 


necessary for the Federal Government 
to come to the relief of the farmers in 
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By Jean LeBlanc 


Southeastern Idaho, or they are going 
to leave their farms; and the ranches 
that are now very productive will go 
back into sagebrush. It would be almost 
impossible to imagine the critical con- 
dition brought about by these conditions 








Smile and Win 
By Arnold A. Mowbray 


SMILE is the first step toward 
success, it indicates prosperity, 
breeds confidence, attracts favorable 
attention, encourages conversation, 
radiates warmth, wins friends, woos 
hearts, relieves anxiety, restores 
faith, routs ruin, destroys doubt, dis- 
pels gloom, and is the cornerstone of 
a temple of happiness. 
Banish sorrow, worry, sin. 
Believe, smile, work and—win! 





that Southeastern Idaho is in at the 
present time.” 


The situation in Southeastern 
Idaho is not, to be sure, typical of 
the farm situation throughout the 
entire Far West and Middle West 
and the South; but there are dis- 
tricts in all of these sections of the 
country to which these words 
would apply with equal emphasis. 
The farm situation continues to be 
the most disturbing of all the un- 
favorable situations in the present 
depression. It is the one which is 
least susceptible of an immediate 
correction and which therefore re- 
quires the most careful considera- 
tion from everv point of view. 


BUSINESS AND FARM BUSINESS 


The desperate conditions cited 
above and the temper of mind 
which these conditions have pro- 
voked on the part of a prominent 
business man show how closely the 
prosperity of what we call business 
is connected with the prosperity of 
what might properly be called the 
farm business. It is a mistake to 
assume that those that clamor for 
relief for the farmer in the various 
parts of the country are only the 
farmers themselves. The business 
men of these parts of the country 
are thinking in terms of the farmer. 
There can be no prosperous busi- 
ness in distressed farm communi- 





ties. To the extent, therefore, that 
general business depends upon the 
business of these communities, gen- 
eral business will suffer. That ex- 
tent is a large one, for the farmers 
are normally one of the strongest 
buying elements in our economic 
organization. General business will 
recover through the normal de- 
velopment of the business cycle, but 
that recovery will not be rapid or 
great with one major element in the 
economic community in distress. 

The reports from which the above 
conclusions are drawn were re- 
ceived in answer to the following 
questions: 


1. Were your collections better, 
stationary or worse in Novem- 
ber 1921, as compared with Oc- 
tober 1921? To what do you 
attribute the improvement or 
falling off? 


2. Were our sales, in dollars, bet- 
ter, stationary or worse in No- 
vember 1921, as compared with 
October 1921? To what do you 
attribute the improvement or 
falling off? 


3. Do you consider that busines 
in your line is above normal, 
normal, or below normal? If 
it is not normal or above normal 
when do you expect normal 
business ? 


THE RETURNS SUMMARIZED 


There follows a summary of the 
returns: 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


7 reporting, from California, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, Ohio. Collec- 
tions: 3 better, 2 stationary, 2 
worse. Sales: 2 better, 5 worse. 
State of business: 1 above nor- 
mal, 6 below normal. Six ex- 
pect normal business in Fall of 
1922. 


The falling off in collections is 
partly seasonal and partly due to 
decline in cotton. Unseasonable 
weather, general conditions, inabili- 
ty of farmers to sell products and 
decline in cotton were given as 
reasons for poorer sales. One firm 
reporting increased sales gives sea- 
sonal pick-up as reason. 
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CLOTHING. 
2 reporting, from Ohio and 
New York. Collections: both 
worse. Sales: both worse. 
State of business, both below 
normal. Normal business. ex- 
pected by Spring or Fall, 1922. 
Abnormal conditions and the 
slowing up of retail trade were 
given as reasons for poorer collec- 
tions; for sales, seasonal let-up and 
the resistance of the -public to 
prices. 
DRUGS. 
5 reporting, from Minnesota, 
Alabama, Michigan, Louisiana, 
Collections, 1 better, 3 station- 
ary, I worse. Sales: 2 better, 2 
stationary, I worse. State of 
business: 5 below normal. Nor- 
mal business expected: Spring 
of 1922 (3); Fall of 1922 (2); 
“when prices of grains and live 
stock materially advance.” 
Where improvement was noted in 
sales or collections it was attributed 
to seasonal pick-up. Poorer collec- 
tions and sales were reported from 
Alabama and Louisiana. The rea- 
son given in each case was the 
farm situation. 


FURNITURE. 
3 reporting, from Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois. Collec- 


tions: 2 better, 1. stationary 
Sales: 1 better, 1 stationary, I 
worse. State of business: I 
normal, 2 below normal, both 
expecting normal business in 
Fall of 1922. 

The improvement noted in sales 
and collections in Wisconsin and 
Illinois was attributed both to sea- 
sonal pick-up and to a revival of 
business activity. One firm re- 
ported a seasonal slump in sales. 
GROCERIES. 

9 reporting, from Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, ‘Tennessee, Indi- 
ana, Texas, Minnesota, Idaho. 
Collections: 2 better, 2 station- 
ary, 5 worse. Sales: 2 station- 
ary, 7 worse. State of business: 
1 above normal, 8 below nor- 
mal. Normal business expec- 
ted by 5 in Fall of 1922; by I 
in Spring of 1922; I won’t pre- 
dict ; 1 expects normal business 
“when railroads come into their 
own and iron and steel are 100 
per cent.” 

A Wisconsin firm reported better 
collections, stationary sales, and 
business above normal, giving re- 
vival of business activity as the 
reason for this condition. In Ten- 
nessee a seasonal pick-up in collec- 
tions was noted. The rest, report- 
ing worse conditions, gave the fol- 
lowing reasons. For collections: 
consumers withholding money for 
Christmas ; cotton money small and 





all spent; general conditions: “far- 
mers broke.” For sales: lack of 
employment in Pennsylvania; sea- 
sonal decline in Tennessee; farm 
situation ; general conditions. 
HARDWARE. 
4 reporting, from District of 
Columbia, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Minnesota. Collections: 1 bet- 
ter, 2 stationary, I worse. 
Sales: 2 better, 2 worse. State 
of business I normal, 3 below 
normal. Normal-business ex- 
pected in Spring, 1923, “no 
chance for normal business in 
1922 with cotton at 20c to 40c 
and no market for live stock.” 
(Tennessee); 1, in Spring of 
1922; 1, not before Fall of 1922. 

Tennessee reports a seasonal im- 
provement in collections; increased 
sales in District of Columbia were 
due to aggressive sales efforts. The 
falling off in both collections and 
sales was partly seasonal and partly 
due to the cotton situation. 

PAINTS AND VARNISH. 
2 reporting, from New Jersey 
and New York. Collections: 2 
stationary. Sales, 1 better (N. 
-J.); 1 worse. Both report busi- 
ness below normal now and ex- 
pect a restoration to normal 
conditions by the Spring of 
1922. 
PAPER. 
4 reporting, from California, Il- 
linois, Texas, Wisconsin. Col- 
lections: 1 better, 1 stationary, 
2 worse. Sales: 4 worse. State 
of business: 4 worse. Normal 
business in Fall of 1922 or 1923. 
Improved collection work was 
responsible for the only im- 
provement noted. 

Seasonal and general conditions 
caused the falling-off in both sales 
and collections. A local strike in 
Illinois was responsible for a fur- 
ther decrease in sales in Illinois. 


Could You Really Sell? 


[7 has been suggested that, during 

the present membership drive of 
the National Association of Credit 
men, each president of an affiliated 
association make this speech to his 
members : 

“Gentlemen: Many a credit man 
thinks in his heart he could have 
made good as a salesman if he had 
tried. How many of those present 
think they could sell? Hold up your 
right hands—75 per cent. Good! 
Now will each of you go out and sell 
two memberships before the next 
meeting of the association? I am 
one of those who held up the right 
hand and I will report what results 
I have had myself and I'll receive 
your reports at the next meeting. 
Let’s go!” 





Keep in Touch! 


Through News Letters or 
Bulletins 

By J. F. O’Keefe 

Sec., Chicago Association of Credit Men 

ADDRESSING particularly the of- 

ficers of affiliated associations of 

the National Association of Credit 

Men, I want to express my belief 

in the value of weekly or monthly 

news letters or printed bulletins. By 

their use, the association secretary is 

able, in the most economical way, to 

tell his entire membership regularly 

what is being accomplished by the 
organization. 

Today the organizations that are 
holding their members best are rend- 
ering real service. And issuing a 
news letter or bulletin regularly is 
part of the service to which members 
are entitled. 

The news letter or bulletin should 
be, I think, composed of items of 
local interest. The Crepir MoNTHLY 
covers the bigger subjects. The local 
publication should include advance 
notices of meetings, brief reports of 
the latest sessions, a schedule of com- 
mittee meetings, lists of new mem- 
bers, lists of firms which have re- 
signed, changes in memberships such 
as names of new credit men or new 
addresses, and sometimes lists of 


‘ prospective members. 


The member who never sees the 
secretary, never hears from him, has 
no touch with him, has a right to feel 
that the secretary is not very deeply 
interested in him. But if he gets a 
bulletin now and again he realizes 
that the secretary is aware of the fact 
he is with him. 

The news letter should be either 
mimeographed or _  multigraphed. 
Mimeographing is cheaper, but the 
work should be done by an expert 
or the appearance will not be good 
advertising for your organization. 

The bulletin should be printed, 
should be concise and _ issued 
promptly. It might be better if 
some bulletins were abolished and a 
news letter substituted as ‘the latter 
vehicle presents a more personal ap- 
pearance. 

The following are among the af- 
filiated associations of credit men 
that issue either news letters or bulle- 
tins: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Detroit, Houston, Indi- 
anapolis, Johnstown, Pa., Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, New York, 
Norfolk-Tidewater, North Jersey, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul; San 
Francisco, Sioux Falls, Syracuse, 
Western Massachusetts, Wheeling 
and Wilmington. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Credit Granting and the 
Business Cycle 


Modifying Business Peaks and Depressions 
By H. S. Dennison, President 


Dennison Manufacturing 


HE value of a study of the busi- 
ap ness cycle is being appreciated 

by an increasing number of 
business men and bankers. A great 
service has been performed for the 
business community by Edwin F. 
Gay, formerly Dean of the School of 
Business Administration, Harvard 
University, who has been publishing 
in the New York Evening Post, now 
under his management, a series of 
articles on the business cycle. Con- 
tributions to this series were made 
by such economists as Prof. Wesley 
Clair Mitchell, Prof. Edmund F. 
Day of Harvard and Prof. Edwin 
W. Kemmerer of Princeton. Equally 
sound articles were contributed by 
business men who had actually gov- 
erned their businesses successfully 
according to the principles set forth 
by the economists. In these articles 
the importance of a study of the busi- 
ness cycle to all departments of the 
business was noted. 

In order to control ‘the business 
cycle every department—production, 
plant development, company financ- 
ing, purchasing, advertising and 
credit granting—must co-operate. 

The undue extension of credit at 
the peak of prosperity and the undue 
restriction of credit in the depth of 
depression run counter to sound busi- 
ness, because such credit granting 
takes no account of the cyclical 
movement of business. The credit 
department is in a pivotal position to 
control the extreme fluctuations of 
the business cycle by policies of 
credit granting based on the outstand- 
ing fact of business movement— 
namely the movement from pros- 
perity to depression and back to 
prosperity. 

During boom times orders are free 
and credits easy; nevertheless, it is 
then that the credit department can 
get busy and save a good bit of the 
losses during depressions. For when 
orders begin to crowd capacity, some 
must be lost on account of delivery 
times; the credit department should 
do their best to save the company 
from losing a prompt customer to 
serve a shaky one. In our own 
case we use the over sold, boom times 
to improve the average dependability 
of our accounts by stiffening our 
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standards at the credit desk. New 
orders are then seldom accepted from 
customers of poor record. 

COLLECTING BEFORE THE SLUMP 

Collections begin te fall off when 
a depression starts and as soon as 
the first signs of the coming slump 
become evident we make arrange- 
ments to follow more closely all fair- 
sized accounts just as soon as pos- 
sible after the date of maturity. 
Those of our customers who were 
still slow to pay offered the usual 
group of reasons: 

Slowness in their own collecting 

Overstocking of shelves 

Lack of capital 

Inability to borrow from bankers 

Cancellation of orders 

Unemployment 

Lack of orders resulting from clos- 
ing of mills 

Decrease in yield of crops 

War taxes 

As a result of these excuses they 
askéd for long extension of time, 
payments on account, note settle- 
ments, and expressed the desire to 
return the goods. 

On account of the difficulty of col- 
lecting during depression, the temp- 
tation is to restrict credit during such 
times. This, we believe, is a mis- 
take if it results in the curtailment 
of sales when sales are needed most. 
One must scrutinize credit very care- 
fully at such times, but it pays to take 
a great deal bigger chance when one 
needs the orders than when they are 
not needed. We expect, of course, 
a bigger ratio of loss in depressions, 
but so far as possible we want that 
loss to result from orders taken 
when they were needed, rather than 
from orders taken months before, 
manufactured on over-time pay and 
in conflict with orders for good pay 
customers. 

PREPAREDNESS AGAINST BAD DEBTS 

The results we can show from 
adopting a policy of rigid credits dur- 
ing times of expansion are interest- 
ing. Scientifically, of course, they 
cannot be called conclusive since 
they represent only one experiment 
but they bear out very well the a 
priori suppositions. During the de- 
pression extending from September 
1914 to August 1915, our losses to 


our sales were .0052. During the 
prosperous year of 1920 they were 
0005. During the 11 months of de- 
pression in 1921, following the care- 
ful preparation of the credit depart- 
ment, they have been .o013. It would 
seem on the surface, therefore, that 
we had reduced our losses 75 per 
cent. by this policy of preparedness. 
STABILIZING INDUSTRY 

Any flattening out of the curves 
of peak and depression must tend 
towards better business. The unem- 
ployment of capital and labor, the 
vast suffering attendant upon every 
depression which affects all groups of 
sotiety and works hardship particu- 
larly on the wage-earner, might be 
eliminated in large part at least by 
putting into practice a policy of long 
time control worked out in accord- 
ance with the experience of the busi- 
ness cycle. 


Court Procedure That 


Impedés Justice 
By Thomas W. Shelton 
Norfolk, Va. ‘ 
USTICE is the greatest interest of 
man on earth. A swift, direct 
and economical administration of 
justice in the courts is the greatest 
interest of men in business. Its rea- 
sonable accomplishment is within 
reach, if business men will only 
grasp the opportunity offered and do 
their part right now. Senate Bill 
No. $2870, introduced December 15 
by Senator Kellogg, will accomplish 
it by vesting in the Supreme Court 
of the United States the power to 
prepare and put into effect a simple, 
corelated, scientific system of rules 
for the regulation of the Federal 
Trial Courts, in place of the present 
conflicting, rigid statutes of pro- 
cedure in which lawyers pick flaws 
and thus avoid the real issues of the 
case and from which they appeal be- 
cause these statutes are as binding 
as other statutes. The states will 
eventually adopt it and thus bring 
about uniformity of court procedure 
throughout the United States. There 
is no more reason for varying court 
procedure than for differing lan- 
guages. There would not be one 
chance in a hundred to appeal from 
a court rule because it can be modi- 
fied to fit the case that happens to be 
before the court. 
TRUST THE LAWYERS AND JUDGES 
-The great American Bar Associa- 
tion, after several years of study, has 
unanimously endorsed the Kellogg 
bill; lawyers and judges have put 
themselves on their honor to correct 
the situation if allowed to do so. 
This is a highly technical matter of 
law in which business men may well 
(Continued on page 33 ) 
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Credit Sales Co-operation 


Examples of Effective Business Service 
By Leon D. Eldot 


New York 


isfactory work if he views his 

field of operation from his 
desk alone and measures credits by 
the rule of averages, nor must his 
desk be simply a work-bench. His 
office should be a reception place for 
the salesmen to which they bring 
their confidences, for the customers 
where they make their friendly visits 
and get that advice which the credit 
man ought to be able to give, and for 
the other men of the concern who 
have their problems. With his broad 
view of business as a whole, his desk 
should be recognized as the place 
where conditions are talked over 
helpfully. Thus he builds up a 
potential list of assistants among 
both the trade and the selling and 
other forces of the concern. 


T HE credit man cannot do sat- 


But the credit man must visit his 
trade, making the visit, if he can, 
in the company of the salesman; for 
the salesman’s introduction is a direct 
notice to the buyer that the credit 
department is in close contact with 
the selling force and is not to be 
used as a shock absorber. It is 
worth while to look at some concrete 
illustrations of what can be accom- 
plished by such joint visits. 

I have in mind a call upon a com- 
pany which had changed its form 
from a partnership to a corporation. 
In a year or two thereafter, it be- 
came unsatisfactory not only with 
my house but throughout the trade. 
Efforts to change their methods by 
occasional letters and telephone dis- 
cussions were of no avail. Reports 
through the Interchange Bureaus in- 
dicated-a state of affairs becoming 
more and more deplorable. The 
usual step would have been to with- 
draw the line of credit, and place the 
business on a cash-in-advance basis ; 
but this would have meant a sever- 
ance of relations. We felt that the 
thing to do was, if possible, to make 
better merchants of the managers 
of the house. With this thought in 
mind we made our visit in associa- 
tion with our salesman. We made 
it clear that we had not come to criti- 
cise. We did not refer even to the 
subject which was uppermost in our 
minds, although, of course, the cus- 
tomer knew what it was that prompt- 
ed the visit. What we tried to do 


was to instill in him confidence not 


only in the credit department of our 
house, but in our product. Service 
was the key-note of this introductory 
talk, and not until we saw a wide 
opening did we mention the condi- 
tion of the account, the slow unsat- 
isfactory methods of payment, and 
our doubt as to whether or not we 
should carry the account longer. At 
this point we became perfectly frank 
and direct. We explained that with- 
out regard to the size of the com- 
pany, its financing played an import- 
ant part in the success or failure of 
a business, and that, although a lar- 
ger customer might receive more lib- 
eral accommodation, its loans were 
more thoroughly scrutinized and 
more frequently.checked than in the 
case of smaller borrowers. We em- 
phasized with all our power the 
desire to be of service in every pos- 
sible way, but pointed out that there 
could be no bargaining as regards 
terms, that we sold our product on a 
certain basis, and that our profits 
depended upon receipt of payment 
within the stipulated time, that delays 
in payment and disregard of discount 
arrangements merely meant loss of 
profits, and loss of profits affected 
our company’s stability. 


As several months passed with but 
slight improvement in our relations, 
the salesman and the credit man 
made another visit. This time we 
were determined to force the custo- 
mer to take the initiative in explain- 
ing just why his account had not 
improved. Having met us _ once 
before, he talked frankly and assured 
us that we would have no further 
trouble, that our courtesy, considera- 
tion and readiness to meet a buyer 
more than half way had impressed 
him, that hereafter we could expect 
a marked improvement in our rela- 
tionship, and we would ultimately be 
preferred in the matter of establish- 
ing discounting relations. 

He was as good as his word; and 
today the account is an active one. 
We have increased our volume of 
sales; our competitors are no longer 
in the position to override our con- 
servative credits by liberal discounts 
or long terms to this customer. In 
short, we have won confidence, re- 
spect and good-will. 

SAVED A $1,000 Loss 
In another case where we attempt- 
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ed a similar piece of work, we met 
with less success. The customer did 
not react favorably to our proffers of 
co-operation. We reached the con- 
clusion that if he were as short-sight- 
ed as all that, he would be equally 
short-sighted with other creditors 
who were not perhaps as inclined to 
be patient, and would force him per- 
haps as far as bankruptcy. Our 
apprehensions proved to be well 
grounded, and our decision to remove 
this customer from our books saved 
our company at least $1,000 in bad 
debt loss. But of greater satisfac- 
tion was it to have our salesman in 
this case thoroughly satisfied with 
the decision we had made. We won 
his confidence in this case as we 
never had before been able to do; 
and after the bankruptcy he volun- 
tarily came and said that he was glad 
to have been able to subscribe to the 
credit department’s decision even 
though it seemed to mean a loss in 
units to him. 


I know of a concern operating 
nationally, controlling perhaps 98 per 
cent. of the business in its line, which 
has taken up this question of business 
service with unusual thoroughness. It 
has divided its territories and estab- 
lished credit units to take care of 
business developing in each terri- 
tory. Its first purpose is to enable 
the credit manager or his assistants 
to become personally acquainted with 
as many buyers as can be conven- 
iently reached. The credit represen- 
tative is responsible not alone for the 
checking of credits and supervision 
of collections, but is expected to 
point out better ways of conducting 
the business when customers are do- 
ing only a limited 2zmount of business 
and is also expected to be ready with 
his recommendations as to methods 
of increasing sales. This division by 
territories also is intended to make 
it possible for the credit manager 
through his assistants to help mer- 
chants over difficult places, and show 
them how to correct those _ weak- 
nesses which have caused slowness 
in handling their accounts. All this 
is done by the process of friendly, 
intelligent. and appropriate sugges- 
tion. This concern figures that the 
additional credit expense involved in 
the new system wiil be more than off- 
set by the increased volume of sales 
in each territory. 


PREVENTING BAD DEBTS 


A study of the losses through bad 
debts in the business world raises 
the question, “What is the cure for 
the. disease which is at the root of 
our business trouble?” The answer, 
I feel sure, is to be found in the 
credit man becoming personally ac- 
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quainted with a widening circle of 
his customers through personal tours 
tor observation and visits in co-oper- 
ation with the selling department. 
We can make this work pay by sal- 
vaging an enormous volume of lost 
sales aside from reducing bad debt 
charge-ofts. 

Mr. Credit Man: if distance, pre- 
vents you from visiting your custo- 
mers, use the mails frequently to 
reach them. Visit or write at least 
one buyer in each section. Consult 
the salesman as to which customer 
this should be, and who is to be the 
“‘key-man” in each locality to post the 
credit department on local condi- 
tions. This “key-man” will thus 
provide a barometer on fluctuating 
conditions; for having won his con- 
fidence, you will find it possible to 
obtain concrete information of prac- 
tical use, and you will be surprised 
what information you can gain 
through him that was not to be 
had through ordinary channels. 

CREDIT DEPARTMENT A SCHOOL 

FOR ASSISTANTS 
When the credit man takes up 


this work, he must not attempt to 
be the whole department, handling 
all decisions and all detail, but must 
share his work with his assistants. 
Problems of the department today 
are real, live and critical. They call 
for the concentrated attention of the 
credit man who is responsible for 
the right answer in each case. If he 
has his day filled with details, he 
cannot give his house that special 
service which it most needs from 
him. Let the credit man look upon 
his department then as a school for 
his assistants. Let him recognize 
the fact that he is responsible for the 
proper training of these assistants. 
Let him enceurage study and keep 
always before them that service is 
above petty consideration, that there 
must be ‘courtesy to customers at all 
times, that the credit department’s 
function is to sell credit, conserve 
credit, and protect credit, that his 
desk must be cleared of cumbersome 
details, so that his strength, judg- 
ment and energy may be concen- 
trated upon the larger, far-reaching 
decisions and problems. 


Errors in Telegraphic Orders 


Are,Sellers Bound by Telegraph Company's 
Mistakes ? 


By W. R. Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


authority between the courts of 

the several states as to whether 
one who sends a message by tele- 
graph is bound to the receiver of the 
message by the terms of the mes- 
sage as delivered by the telegraph 
company. The importance of this 
question was brought to the attention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men by a recent communication 
from an Association member who 
had received by telegraph an order 
to engrave an article of silverware 
with a certain initial. The order 
was complied with as received but 
when delivery of the engraved article 
was tendered, it was found that the 
letter which had been engraved was 
not the one which the party had in- 
tended to order, and that an error 
had been made by the telegraph com- 
pany in transmitting the message. As 
between the sender and sendee of the 
message, upon whom should the loss 
fall? 

As stated by the Supreme Court 

of Maine, in the case of Ayer vs 
Telegraph Co. 79 Main 493: 


“It is evident that in case of an error 
in the transmission of a _ telegram, 


7" to is great conflict of 


either the sender or receiver must suf- 
fer loss. . We think that the safer 
and more equitable rule, and the rule 
the public can most easily adapt itself 
to is, that, as between sender and re- 
ceiver, the party, who selects the tele- 
graph as the means of communication, 
shall bear the loss caused by the errors 
of the telegraph. The first proposer can 
select one of many modes of communi- 
cation, both for the proposal and the 
answer. The receiver has no such 
choice, except as to his answer. If he 
cannot safely act upon the message, he 
receives through the agency selected by 
the proposer, business must be serious- 
ly hampered and delayed. . . . Of course 
the rule above stated presupposes the 
innocence of the receiver, and that 
there is nothing to cause him to sus- 
pect an error. ... 

“The authorities are few and some- 
what conflicting, but there are several 
in harmony with our conclusion upon 
this point. In Durkee vs. Vt. C. R. R. 
Co., 29 Vt. 137, it was held that where 
the sender himself elected to communi. 
cate by telegraph, the message received 
by the other party is the original evi- 
dence of any contract. In Saveland vs. 
Green, 40 Wis. 436, the message re- 
ceived from the telegraph company was 
admitted as the original and best evi- 
dence of a contract binding on the 
sender. In Morgan vs. People, 59 Ill. 


58, it was said that. the telegram re- 
ceived was the original and it was held 
that the sheriff receiving such a tele- 
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gram trom the Se, was 
bound to roliow it as it read. 


It is stated in the article on Con- 
tracts in “Corpus Jurs” that the 
earlier American cases on this point 
were in harmony with the principle 
enunciated in Ayer vs. Telegraph Co. 
(above) but that the English and 
Canadian cases and the later Ameri- 
can decisions have turned aside from 
this doctrine and hold that in case a 
mistake is made in the delivery of a 
message, there can be no contract be- 
tween the sender and the sendee, be- 
cause the minds of the parties have 
not met; and that the telegraph com- 
pany is not the agent of the sender, 
but is a public servant, in the nature 
of a common carrier, over which the 
sender has no control, and which is 
liable to both the sender and the 
sendee for breach of its duty to 
perform its functions properly. 

The leading case in support of this 
doctrine is Pepper vs. Telegraph Co. 
87 Tenn. 554, decided in 1889, where 
it was said by Folkes, J. at page 560: 

“The minds of the party who sends a 
message in certain words, and the party 
who receives the message in entirely 
different words, have never met. Neither 
can, therefore, be bound the one to the 
other, unless the mere fact of employ- 
ment of the telegraph company, as the 
instrument of communication, makes 
the latter the agent of the sender... . 
Knowing the scope of the employment 
and the methods of transmission, the 
receiver should be held to know that 
the sender is bound by the contents of 
the telegram as received only so far as 
it is a faithful reproduction of what is 
sent.” 

In Strong vs. Western Union Tel. 
Co. 18 Idaho 389, 30 L. N. S. 40u, 
(decided in 1910, ) the court, after re- 
viewing all of the authorities, Eng- 
lish, Canadian and American, per- 
taining to this subject, and after dis- 
cussing at length the theories behind 
each doctrine, held that the sender 
of a telegraphic message does not 
constitute the telegraph company his 
agent and is “not bound to the re- 
ceiver of the message by the terms 
of the message as _ negligently 
changed or altered by the company. 
And in Postal Tel. Cable Co. vs. 
Schaefer, 110 Ky. 907, decided in 
1901, the telegraph company had 
transmuted an offer of potatoes at 
$1.70 per barrel, to an offer at $1.07 
per barrel, and the offer was accepted 
on the terms contained in the mes- 
sage as delivered by the telegraph 
company. It was held that the sell- 
er was not bound to deliver potatoes 
at $1.07 per barrel. The court quot- 
ed Gray on “communications by tele- 
gram” as follows: 

“A telegraph company may perhaps 
be called a ‘special agent’ because it is 
employed to do a particular act, name- 
ly to communicate a certain message. 
If so, the employer is responsible on 
the message as delivered only when 
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that message is the one which he au- 
thorized the company to communicate, 
as distinguished from a certain mes- 
sage.” 


The same conclusion was reached 
in'the case of Shingleur & Co. vs. 
Western Union Tel. Co. 72 Miss. 
1030, decided in 1895, in which case 
it was held also that the sender of the 
message can sue the telegraph com- 
pany in contract or tort and the re- 
ceiver of the message can sue in tort. 

Emphasizing the conflict of author- 
ity on this subject, is the recent case 
ot Des Arc Oil Mill vs. Western Un- 
ion Tel. Co. 201 S.W. (Ark.) 273, de- 
cided in 1918, where the court went 
back to the doctrine of Ayer vs. Tele- 
graph Co., (above), and held that 
the telegraph company was the agent 
of the sender and that the sender was 
bound by the mistakes of the com- 
pany. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the better reasoned cases seem to 
support the doctrine that the sender 
is not bound by the mistakes of the 
telegraph company. But the rights 
of the parties must in each case be 
determined by an examination of the 
authorities of the state by which the 
contract is to be interpreted. _ 

The measure of damages in an 
action against a telegraph company 
for failure to transmit a message cor~ 
rectly is beyond the scope of this 
article and will be made the subject 
of comment in a later issue of the 
CrepitT MONTHLY. 


The Robert Morris 


Associates 
WHat was by common consent 
judged to be the most suc- 
cessful of all the Robert Morris As- 
sociates’ Conventions was held re- 
cently in Indianapolis. The program, 
printed in the December CREDIT 
MonrTHLyY, was well balanced and the 
speakers were all exceptionally good. 
This convention of banking mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Credit Men was opened by an ad- 
dress by Dr. B. M. Anderson, PhD., 
Economist of the Chase National 
Bank. Dr, Anderson gave a survey 
of business conditions which he re- 
lated to the business ‘cycle. He em- 
phasized particularly the relation of 
credit to business in the present busi- 
ness juncture. His address provided 
an excellent background for the 
more technical papers that followed. 
C. W. Folds, Hathaway, Smith, 
Folds & Co., spoke on “Commercial 
Paper from the Broker’s Stand- 
point.” His paper evoked a good 
deal of discussion on the part of the 
members, who were keen to get from 
such an authority so clear an analysis 
of the raison d’etre of the commer- 
cial broker. 





The second day was devoted to the 
analysis of financial statements. 
Charles M. Neubauer, Byrnes and 
Baker, Accountants, spoke on “Tech- 
nical Analysis of Statements” and 
gave a clear picture of the account- 
ant’s attitude towards statement 
analysis, 

“Index Analysis of Statements,” 
by Secretary Alexander Wall, of the 
Associates, was received with par- 
ticular interest. Mr. Wall explained 
his attempt to place on an index basis 
the analysis of financial statements. 
Illustrating from a comparative 
analysis of the financial statements 
of two rival manufacturing plants 
over a period of twenty years, he 
succeeded in giving to his hearers an 
idea of the great possibilities of the 
ratio analysis theory when it is placed 
upon an index basis. The bankers 
present responded sympathetically to 
his presentation and offered co-oper- 
ation for the further development of 
his plans and projects. 

F. V. Coes, Ford, Bacon & Davis, 


An _ Illustration 
Bureau 


Rey is an interchange report 
issued by the Interchange Bu- 
reau of the Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. It is on a merchant 
not rated in the agency books, who 
was evidently trying to buy $60,000 
worth of fall merchandise when he 
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in an interesting talk on “Plant In- 
spection,” showed what modern in- 
dustrial engineers are doing and can 
do for American business. 

The third day was devoted to 
papers by members of the Associates. 
The (following papers were, read: 
“Faults in Audits,’ by Harvey E. 
Whitney, Bankers Trust Co.; “Pres- 
entation of a Failure Study,” by 
Freas B. Snyder, W. C. Hamilton &’ 
Sons; “Reactions from the Nordyke 
Marmon Plant Visit,” by F. V. Coes; 
and “Rules for Buying Paper,” by 
J. J. Geddes, Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company. 

The attendance and interest at the 
meeting exceeded that of any pre- 
vious year. The spirit of good fel- 
lowship that prevailed was typified 
both in the meetings and in the eve- 
ning banquets. Under the leadership 
of President William Tonks and of 
Secretary Wall, the Robert Morris 
Associates are moving forward with 
large strides. 


of Interchange 
Service 


already owed $8,000, 
which was past due. 

It is to be noted that the Omaha 
Association was able to give a re- 
port of great value because it drew 
its information from many of the 
important Central West markets. 
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The Morning's Mail 


First Article of “The Day in the Credit Department” Series 


By H. P. Reader 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


MY FELLOW CREDIT MEN: 


Following the promise of The Editor in 
the January CREDIT MONTHLY, I 
am going to try to give you, out of a 
rather long credit, accounting, organization 
and executive experience, not a picture 
of one particular Credit Department, but 
a composite of effective methods adopted 
by a number of the houses which are ac- 
knowledged leaders in their respective fields. 


It is possible, I believe, to be more helpful 
than in presenting one example, because there 
are so many of you having one general prob- 
lem, into which, however, enter widely varying 
conditions peculiar to your house. Some of you 
have a hundred thousand accounts or more, 
others five thousand or less. Some check sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars a year; others 
perhaps not more than two or three hundred 
thousand. Some have a parent house and num- 
erous branches with a central credit. control; 
others have numerous branches each with its 
independent credit man responsible for results 
and methods to the credit executive at the home 
office. Some handle well known trade-marked 
goods and can pick their customers; others 
must meet the sharpest competition. 


fication with the 


In any case your problem after all is the 
same as that of every other credit man, namely 
so to conduct your department, so to order its 
methods and ways that it shall render the cus- 
tomer that service which creates the great asset, 
—not perhaps shown on the balance sheet, but 
none the less valuable, in fact indispensable to 
long continued success,—good will. 

The thought is to help you achieve this pur- 
pose and to help particularly those of you, who 
have not yet taken part in formulating the poli- 
cies of your houses, to qualify for this service 
and see to it that these policies are shaped in 
the full light of the safe and sound credit 
requirements of your customers. 

Credit is a bigger thing today than ever 
before. The credit department used to be 
thought of largely as a department in which a 
certain class of details was to be handled. 
Today, in modern organizations, it is becoming 
a genuinely constructive part of business;' it is 
being recognized as in a position to make an 
essential contribution to the management if 
only the credit man is in prompt and complete 
control of all the details entrusted to him. __ 

One thing is asked of you who read this 
series of articles,—your reactions to them. Tell 
us frankly your views on these and related sub- 
jects that we may fail to cover. You are here 
given a sincere invitation to write us. We will 
do our best to answer. 

H. P. READER. 





initials of the randa are placed face up, with the 





HE Credit Man’s morning 
mail is usually the big mail 
of the day. The prompt 
and proper handling of it is 
essential in rendering the right kind 
of service to the customer. 
RECEIPT OF THE MAIL 
The mail, we will assume, has 
been properly opened and stamped 
with the electric time clock showing 
the year, day, hour and minute of 
receipt. The mail clerk has fast- 
ened to each letter enclosures 
accompanying it and the envelope, 
when needed for purposes of iden- 
tification, has been retained and 
attached to the letter. The mail 
clerk has at hand “OK” fasteners, 
which are much superior to pins or 
wire clips since they hold securely 
and do not gather other papers 
with which they come in contact. 
Envelopes in which financial 
statements arrive should always 
be retained and marked for identi- 
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clerk who opens the envelope. The 
statement should be _ similarly 
marked and the envelope and con- 
tents securely fastened (preferably 
pasted) together. The Envelope 
form of financial statement pub- 
lished and distributed by the 
National Association of Credit 
men, is the ideal form because it 
requires no envelope and furnishes 
inherent proof of transmission 
through the mails. 

So important is the work of the 
receiving mail clerk to the credit 
man, whose mail is of great variety 
and volume, that he is, in many 
well organized offices, under the con- 
trol and direction of the credit man. 

The mail should reach the credit 
man’s desk by or before the open- 
ing hour and all communications 
should be deposited heads up, in 
his “In” box. By heads up is 
meant that all letters and memo- 


headings away from the credit man 
as he sits at his desk. It is aston- 
ishing how much loss of time and 
confusion is thus easily avoided. 

Handling papers, etc., but once 
is a secret of speed. Where pos- 
sible there should be but one 
handling, but not of course at the 
expense of thoroughness. 

Having received the mail, in 
order, the credit man runs through 
it quickly for the “high lights” or, 
as a well known credit man says, 
“the bumps,” the matters calling 
for “Special Rush” or telegraphic 
handling. A few minutes usually 
suffices to dispatch these. 

Then with his dictating machine 
at his left and his Bristow Radial 
Distributor in front of him on his 
desk the credit man is ready to 
go at his letters, handle them once, 
and clear the greater part of his 
mail. 
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With the dictating machine run- 
ning, all answers to letters that 
can be disposed of without refer- 
- ence to files, books, etc., are re- 
corded on the wax cylinder before 
the letter is laid down; likewise 
all inter-office company memo- 
randa suggested by the correspond- 
ence are recorded while the letter 
is in hand the first time. 


PLEASE GET 


|_Ledger Card 
Credit Card 

_Lredit Folder 

| Corres. Folder 


} 





HAND TO 


‘ Mr. Doe 
Mr. Roe ? 
_Miss Moe 


Fic. 1. This stamp is placed on a 
letter to indicate on the proper square 
what card or folder bearing on the let- 
ter is wanted and to whom it is to be 
handed for disposition. 


Letters that require data from 
books or files before proper answer 
can be made are stamped imme- 
diately after their first reading with 
a properly designed rubber stamp 
(Fig. 1) and the needed informa- 
tion indicated, whether it be data, 
files or books, etc. A_ secretary, 
stenographer or clerk should get 
the data, for the time of the credit 
man should not be taken to assem- 
ble these details. This is import- 
ant. 

By the time the credit man has 
gone through his mail, everything 
is cleared except those matters 
needing investigation and these are 
already beginning to come back to 
him with the proper data or files 
so that he can continue either by 
recording his dictation on the dic- 
tating machine or giving it to a 
stenographer. : 

A good stenographer or secre- 
tary, if supplied with a sample let- 
ter book, (of this letter book we 
shall speak in the next issue,) can 
be a great help in the efficient 
handling ofethe credit man’s cor- 
respondence. 


A credit manager with an able 
assistant, a stenographer-secretary 
and sufficient dictating machine 
operators to handle the work 
Should find no difficulty in hand- 
ling, by 11 o’clock, 300 or more 
letters, of the kind generally 
reaching the credit department. 

Everything depends of course 
upon the efficient organization of 


the credit and other departments 
and their proper co-ordination. 


THE DISTRIBUTOR 


The Bristow Radial Distributor, a 
vertical fan-like device takes the 
place of several trays or baskets and 
fits into the credit man’s work in a 
most happy way. The model with 
eight divisions is best adapted for his 
work. Each division is marked for 
a separate distribution of matters, 
such as: 


1. Inter - departmental memoranda, 
etc. 


2. Ledger cards. 

3. Correspondence for general file. 

4. Credit Reports to be filled. 

5. Matters for credit man’s secretary. 

6. Items for the “look up” or “get” 
clerk. 

7. Matters for attention of Credit 


Assistant. 
8. O. K.’d Orders. 


Each credit. manager will, of 
course, modify these headings to suit 
his work. The Distributor occupies 
less room on the desk than two trays 
and give the capacity of eight. The 
only tray on the desk necessary when 
one of these distributors is used is the 
“In” tray. From the Distributor 
the proper clerk takes the papers and 
delivers them to their destinations. 


The next article will deal with cor- 
respondence routine and the devlop- 
ment of “The Letter Book.”—-THE 
Epiror. 


Out of the Legislative 
Hopper at Washington 
By R. P. Shealey 


Washington Correspondent of 
CREDIT MONTHLY 


ONLY nine months remain before 

the country will be in the throes 
of another general. election. This 
fact is all important when consider- 
ing what is to come out of the legis- 
lative hopper between now and June 
I, when Congressional leaders hope 
Congress may adjourn. 

Looking over the matters before 
the Senate, as I write (January 11) 
I find pending either in committee 
or on the calendar of the Senate for 
passage, most of the matters of 
major importance which the major- 
ity party will undoubtedly present 
to the country, as the record of ac- 
complishment of the 67th Congress, 
at the time its members face the jury 
in November for the verdict. 

They are: (1) A permanent tar- 
iff bill, (2) soldiers’ bonus, (3) for- 
eign refunding, and (4) farmers re- 
lief. The foreign refunding bill is 
on the Senate calendar for passage, 
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while the other bills are still betore 
the committees having jurisdiction. 
Soldiers’ bonus and permanent tariff 
will almost certainly pass and in all 
probability some form of farmers 
legislation. The farmers would like 
a co-operative marketing and a per- 
sonal commodity financing bill of 
some form, and the agrarian bloc will 
undoubtedly press measures embrac- 
ing these two subjects for passage 
before adjournment; but just what 
the final form will be, if indeed there 
is legislation passed at all, is uncer- 
tain at this moment. 


Sometimes the great mass of the 
people consider that one form of leg- 
islation or measure is more important 
than others. Often a real reform, 
of the very greatest benefit to the 
country, calls forth but a few stick- 
fulls of type in the newspapers. At 
this writing the Senate Judiciary 


Committee is considering the Judges 
Bill. It is almost a certainty that 
within a very short time an addi- 
tional number of Federal judges in 
the various districts will be author- 
ized, and it is almost as certain that 
the principal feature for which Chiet 
Justice Taft has been contending will 
appear in the bill when it becomes a 
law. This feature is an annual con- 
ference of the several circuit judges 
to be presided over here in Wash- 
ington in September of each year by 
the Chief Justice of the United 
States for the purpose of assigning 
district judges for districts badly in 
need of them. 

Such relief for congested dockets 
will afford more positive and gen- 
eral relief to the citizens of the 
United States than many legislative 
measures much more widely her- 
alded and trumpeted; and when this 
bill becomes a law, Chief Justice 
Taft will be entitled to the thanks of 
the country for his efforts in this 
direction. 

While the Senate is kept busy with 
this vast amount of important legis- 
lation, the House of Representatives, 
through its proper committees will 
also be considering legislation. 

Both the House and the Senate 
may be expected to be weighing 
bankruptcy for a_ bank- 
ruptcy amendatory bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 4, 


matters, 


by Senator Spencer of Missouri, who 
announced at the moment of intro- 
duction that the bill was sponsored 
by the American Bar Association. 







































































































































































Prospects tor 1922 Construction 
Will Help General Revival 


Money, Labor and Materials Cheaper 


By John Whyte,’ 


Ph. D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men. 


portant of all, the later 

stages of ‘depression see 
a marked increase in the demand 
for new _ construction.” With 
these words Wesley C. Mitchell, 
author of the classic work, “Busi- 
ness Cycles,” introduces his last 
paragraph in his chapter, “How 
Depression Breeds Prosperity.” 
Among the causes that Dr. Mit- 
chell gives for this demand two 
stand out clearly: 

“(1) The low rate of interest at 
which money can be borrowed on long 
time, provided good security can be of- 
fered, means that the more enterprising 
spirits can secure whatever funds they 
require in addition to their own means 
on terms which will keep the fixed 
charges moderate for years to come; 

“(2) Even more important in most 
cases in its bearing on fixed charges is 
the low initial cost at which contracts 
for construction can be let when labor 
is efficient and materials are cheap.” 


gl SINALLY, and most im- 


The Business Cycie is a concept 
expressing the cyclical oscilla- 
tions of business, namely the oscil- 
lations from prosperity to depres- 
sion and back again to prosperity. 
Students of business cycles in their 
study of the phenomena of the cy- 
cles enumerate the major phe- 
nomena of all business cycles and 
give to these phenomena a chro- 
nological sequence. From these 
Cata they arrive at a typical busi- 
ness cycle. But this t-nical busi- 
ness cycle, like all generalizations, 
does not account for individual 
variations. Each phase of any one 
business cycle differs from the cor- 
responding phase in other business 
cycles, and hence from the typical 
business cycle. 

An examination of the phenom- 
ena of our present phase on the 
business cycle as they relate to con- 
struction and construction pros- 
pects is necessary to determine 
whether in the present instance 
our future business development 
may be expected to adhere to, the 
course charted by previous busi- 
ness cycles. 

* Co-author of “The Economics of the Con- 
struction Industry,” published 1919, by the 


Division of Public Works and Construction De- 
soleqment, Department of Labor, Washington, 
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‘What, then, is the situation 
with regard to interest rates and 
investment conditions, material 
costs, wage rates and wage costs, 
in other words, to building costs 
considered, as they must be, as a 
long time investment? 

Before these questions are an- 
swered, agreement should be 
reached on the particular phase of 
the business cycle we are in. There 
is little room for dispute here, for 
the consensus of opinion is surely 
that if we are no longer in a de- 
pression, we are at best just emerg- 
ing from it. 

THE MONEY MARKET 


The past year has witnessed 1 
great change in the money market. 
For years money has been in such 
demand for commercial transac- 
tions in the narrower sense that it 
has been largely diverted from the 
construction field. With business 
prospering and business profits 
ranging high, there was little 
money available for mortgages at 
the more or less general rate of 6 
per cent., and the flow to the con- 
struction market was impeded, 
because men preferred to use their 
money for trading purposes. More- 
over, long time bonds at rates that 
shut out competition on the part 
of the building and real estate mar- 
ket were available. But now all 
is changed. The high Federal Re- 
serve ratios show that ample funds 
are available to take care of or- 
dinary commercial transactions; 
and a return of 6 per cent. on mort- 
gages is again attractive to inves- 
tors. 

| The flow of money to the con- 
struction market is now as natural 
as was the flow of money away 
from construction to ordinary 
commercial transactions. in the 
years immediately prior to 192I- 
1922. The new tax exemption in 
the 1n2I tax measure (exempting 
the first $300 return from invest- 
ment in Building and Loan Associa- 
tions) was hardly needed to stim- 
ulate that flow, quite apart from 
other considerations that condemn 
this type of legislation. 


In general, then, the easing of 
the money market should give an 
impetus to building in large sec- 
tions of the country. 

THE PRICE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


The index number for building 
materials has shown an encourag- 
ing drop from its peak of 341. For 
November 1921 it was 197, a drop 
of more than 42 per cent. The in- 
dex number for metals, which 
should be considered in conjunc- 
tion with the index number for 
materials, has shown a similar de- 
crease. From a lower peak (195) 
it has dropped 34 per cent. to II19g 
in November. The general price 
level in November was 149, con- 
siderably lower than the price level 
of the building materials group. 
A combined index of these two 
groups would with proper weight- 
ing result in an index above 149, 
but not so much above as to justify 
the conclusion that building mate- 
rials are now inordinately high as 
compared with the general price 
level. In other words, building 
material prices are now low as com- 
pared with peak prices and not 
high as compared with general 
commodity prices. 

WAGE RATES 


A combined index number for 
wage rates of building trades labor 
has not yet been published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is 
probable, however, that in 1921 the 
index number of the wage rate of 
building tradesmen was equivalent 
to that‘of the wage rate of trade 
unions in general, which was 193, 
or virtually double the 1913 rate. 
The 1921 wage rate was still close 
to the peak of the market. What 
the 1922 wage rate will be the next 
few months will tell, for the rates 
are now everywhere under discus- 
sion. The opinion of the trade is 
that 1922 wage rates, on an aver- 
age, may be lower by about 20 
per cent. than 1921 rates, although 
in certain cities, the same rate for 
union labor will obtain. 

WAGE COSTS 

The increased efficiency of build- 

ing trades labor in 1921 over that 
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of 1919 and 1920 was a great fac- 
tor in reducing wage costs. That 
efficiency may reasonabiv be ex- 
pected to be maintained, if not in- 
creased, in 1922. 

The cost of building trades labor 
in 1922 will probably be from 39 
to 40 per cent. below the cost at 
the peak, when high wage rates, 
bonuses, and inefficiency prevailed. 
In sum, though the wage costs of 
building trades labor are still rela- 
tively high, they are far below the 
jeak and are not now much, if any, 
above the wage costs in other in- 
dustries. 

There has been lacking up to 
1921 any index number that meas- 
ured the relative price changes of 
the actual physical cost of con- 
struction, of which building mate- 
rials and wages are the largest 
components. The Department of 
Commerce is now _ publishing 
monthly two indices, one of Build- 
ing Costs and the other of Con- 
crete Factory Costs. For October 
1921 the index of Building Costs 
was 146 (66 per cent. above 1913 
prices) ; of Concrete Factory Costs, 
154 per cent., or 54 per cent. above 
1913 prices. These indices com- 
pare favorably with the all-com- 
modity index number for the same 
month, viz., 150. If no radical 


change takes place in these price 


relationships in the next few 
months, total building costs for 
1922 will be in close alignment 
with general commodities prices. 
RENTS 

The profitableness of an invest- 
ment in building is determined 
finally by the rental, value of the 
building. Comparative figures for 
rentals of various types of build- 
ings are lacking; only for low and 
moderately - priced __ residential 
buildings have we _ satisfactory 
figures. According to the cost of 
living figures of the Bureau of 
labor Statistics, housing, of the 
character described above, cost 60 
per cent. more in 1921 than 1913. 
In other words, the index number 
for housing was 160 as compared 
with 166 for building costs,—a 
fairly close agreement. In many 
of the cities investigated the index 
number for housing for 1921 was 
trom 70 to 96 per cent. above the 
1913 index number. In such cities 
building should go ahead with 
vigor. Moreover, in many of the 
cities where for the type of housing 
under discussion rents are not so high 
as 60 per cent. above 1913, there are 
types of residences whose rental 
values are double or more than 
double 1913 prices. In New York, 
for example, the index number for 
low-priced dwellings was only 44 per 


cent. above 1913, an unsatisfactory 
index of the rental increase of 
many types of houses. 


BUILDING AS AN INVESTMENT IN 1922 


To sum up, then: Since in the 
last analysis commodities are ex- 
changed for commodities (money 
being merely a medium of ex- 
change) ,—with the index numbers 
of building costs, rents and all 
commodities in close alignment,— 
the average investor can now make 
a fairly satisfactory exchange of 
the commodities he has to offer in 
exchange for construction. In 
certain parts of the country and in 
certain types of building, investors 
can make exceedingly profitable ex- 
changes, just as in other parts of 
the country (where rents are low) 
they must be satisfied with rela- 
tively low returns. All this is, of 
course, predicated on a certain sta- 
bilization of prices for the next few 
years, or at least on no violent 
drop in prices or rents. 

The record of construction for 
the last few months is confirma- 
tory evidence that the construc- 
tion industry is moving along the 
course charted for it by the ex- 
periences in depressions of former 
business cycles. Fall construction 
held up surprisingly well. Instead 
cf showing a marked decline in 
volume it showed at the most only 
a slight decline. In December the 
figures for contracts awarded, as 
reported by the F: W. Dodge Co., 
actually showed an increase of 3 
per cent. over the November fig- 
ures, the best December total but 
one on record. The total figures 
for the year of 1921, the year of 
depression, show _ surprisingly 
large totals: $2,359,018,000 for the 
27 Northeastern states of the coun- 
try, only 8 per cent. below the 1920 
hgure. 

Of this total, residential build- 
ing was by far the largest single 
total, with public works second, 
business buildings third, educa- 
tional buildings fourth and indus- 
trial buildings last. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1922 

There is every reason to believe 
that the 1922 totals wil: exceed the 
1921 figures. Residential building 
should continue to increase, with 
rents still high and the shortage of 
most types of residential buildings 
still unrelieved. : 

Public works ought to show a 
large total in 1922, for there is a 
vast amount of money available 
from municipal, state and Federal 
sources for work of this character. 

Educational buildings, with the 
millions of endowment funds now 
available for construction, ought 


to continue to roll up large totals. 

What of business buildings and 
industrial buildings in 1922? Dur- 
ing 1921 the comment was fre- 
quently heard that the country was 
overbuilt industrially. If by that 
is meant that the country was 
overbuilt for 1921, the statement 
is true. But most lines are over- 
Euilt or over-equipped for a depres- 
sion. The railroads,—a classic ex- 
ample of insufficient equipment for 
very active business,—were indeed 
overequipped for 1921 business. 
In considering the construction 
outlook for business buildings and 
industrial buildings two things 
should be remembered: 

(1) Industrial building and business 
building was largely curtailed during 
the War, and of that contemplated for 
1920 and 1921 a large amount was post- 
poned because of rising prices and the 
inability of the building industry to 
take care of it; 


(2) Though many business men 
spent money in riotous living, that is, 
in commodity speculation, on fixed as- 
sets at peak prices, and on other ex- 
travagunces, there .re many businesses 
that piled up reserves to be used for 
plant extension and renewed equipment 
when the day of low prices should ar- 
rive. Just as there were thousands of 
workers who never joined the silk shirt 
class, but invested their savings against 
the future, so thousands of business 
men are today ready to invest their 
savings in plant construction, etc. It 
is likely, therefore, that even in indus- 
trial and business building the outlook 
is far from dark and that this class of 
building will show excellent totals. 


CONCLUSION 


Construction in 1922 is likely to 
experience one of its most active 
“ears and were it not for the con- 
tinued poverty of the farm sections 
the country might look forward 
to a building boom. In many parts 
of the country there will probably 
be such a boom. Conditions are 
still spotty. Moreover, there may 
be in the trade itself elements of 
weakness that may prove deterring 
factors, but the prospect of great 
activity in the construction fieid 
looms large and is the brighest 
star in the clouded firmament of 
business. The effect of great ac- 
tivity on the part of one of our 
largest industries cannot fail to com- 
municate itself to general business, 
and general business will recipro- 
cate by giving orders for new busi- 
ness and new building. Thus our 
progress from depression to pros- 
jerity should be cumulative. If a 
marked improvement in the farm 
situation and in Europe could be 
predicted with the same assurance, 
the country could look forward te 
a rapid return to prosperity; but 
these two. factors are still impres- 
sively stubborn. 






































A SYSTEM THAT SAVED US FROM DISASTER 


weer OURS IS a _ govern- 
ment of discussion 
with acceptance of ma- 


tection of minority in- 
terests. We must never 
discourage free discus- 
sion in the nation, either 
within or without legis- 
lative halls, for discus- 
sion and compromise 
are vital functions of 
self-government. Re- 
press them, and autoc- 
racy controls. Guiding 
the freedom of discus- 





J. H. TREGOE sion and surrounding it 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


ith intelligen rcep- 
National Assn. of Credit Men with inte lige t percep 


tion is important, else 
self-government is put to a severe test and is apt to 
enter into dangerous experiments. 


Right now, we are stirred to take cognizance 
of criticism directed against regulatory measures 
adopted by the Federal Reserve System during the 
period of stress. As we listen to these criticisms, it 
has seemed to us that not sufficient consideration had 
been given to underlying economic. principles; or 
else the criticism was to be accounted for by resent- 
ment over what may have happened to the critics or 
to interests they represent when the real trouble was 
to be found in their own shortsightedness. 


The year 1917 recorded the peak of profits in this 
nation. In 1918, profits, even though prices increased, 
began to decline for reasons largely of rising costs 
and taxation. The accumulation of capital from 1914 
to 1917 enabled us to produce commodities needed 
at home and abroad without any strain on credit. 
The rates of interest remained stable in this period. 
With the decrease of capital earnings in 1918 and 
thereafter with an increasing demand for commod- 
ities occasioned by our own entrance into the War, 
credit, carrying with it naturally rising interest rates, 
began to be strained. The re-discount rates did not 
rise commensurately because the Federal Reserve 
banks were forced to take a leading part in carrying 
war loans; and this situation was taken advantage of 
by many banks which re-discounted heavily at the 
Federal Reserve banks and loaned to their own cus- 
tomers at higher rates, and therefore at a profit. 
This process after a time reduced the reserve of the 
Federal Reserve banks to a point beyond which it 
would have been unsafe to go. The only error on 
the part of the Federal Reserve management that | 
can discern in this period was that the re-discount 
rates were not more quickly increased in the fall of 
1919, despite the exigencies of the Government which 
seemed to require them to be kept at levels below 
that which would naturally prevail under the condi- 
tions of that time. 


Commodities in 1919 and into the spring of 1920 
had been produced in quantities beyond the powers 
of available capital to finance. This was the economic 
blunder and the direct cause of the debacle and de- 
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pression. By that time credits had become large and 
were so rapidly expanding that even with the rise in 
the re-discount rates there was no sharp contraction 
in re-discounts. Far sighted men saw that the credit 
structure was now under strain, that there was a 
call for renewals and extensions and special accom- 
modations in sections where products and merchan- 
dise were being held for higher prices. 

No careful, thinking student in my opinion can say 
fairly and justly that the raising of the re-discount 
rates was the immediate cause of the depression. The 
cause was the unwise and costly production of com- 
modities to the point where they were beyond the 
available capital of the world to finance. As a matter 
of fact, had it not been for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the support given to the credit structure by 
the Federal Reserve banks, we should have had one 
of the most serious times of our industrial history. 
Let us not now find fault with a system that saved us 
from disaster. 


To chide the Federal Reserve banks for making 
money when business was in such stress shows how 
poor a grasp on economic history the critic has. 
Studying our banking history during the two decades 
from 1900 to 1920, we find that it was in 1907,—a year 
of serious business distress—that the banks made 
their largest profits. Such periods, of course, bring 
heavy demand for money and hence high interest 
rates. The raising of the discount and re-discount 
rates in such a period is not only proper but the most 
effective method of warning borrowers. Had the in- 
crease not taken place we should have been precipi- 
tated into a serious period with a disaster to business 
far beyond that which we have been called upon to 
pass through. That the Federal Reserve by increas- 
ing re-discount rates forced no sudden contraction is 
amply proved by the records of the Federal Reserve 
Notes, which, instead of decreasing in volume, con- 
tinued to increase. : 

I am willing to stake my reputation for credit an- 
alysis on the statement that criticising the regulations 
of the Federal Reserve banks in raising their re-dis- 
count rates is unfair, unjust and a direct thrust at 2 
system which has been one of our most faithful and 
useful allies through the most serious period of the 
nation’s career. 

The country carried a burden which was beyond 
public conception through 1920 and 1921. There has 
finally come a relaxation in the situation. Things 
have worked down to the point where healthful 
liquidation has taken place, reserves have increased. 
We now see the re-discount rates falling. 

Our people (and we include many of our bank of- 
ficers and directors) have not yet comprehended the 
real office of re-discount. The re-discounting of com- 
mercial paper should carry a penalty rather than a 
profit. Some have been under the impression tliat 
the office of the Federal Reserve bank is to make bor- 
rowing easy. Borrowing should never be made easy 
when borrowing is not safe. 

We must have the good gense to understand the 
real currents in this situation and to appreciate that 
no greater blunder could be made than to attack a 
system and its regulations which have been so 
humane and useful. 
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Moreover, I am inclined to believe that our friends. 
the critics of the system, would have made a muss 
of things had they themselves been in control of the 
Federal Reserve system at a time when credit was 
suffering under its intensest strain. 


THE O-L-D OAKEN BUCK -ET 
ONE OF the bést gifts made to the human race by 
the Creator, is the power to smile. When the clouds 
are lowering and everything has taken on a purplish 
tinge, the smile will break a pathway to the sun. 

Old memories often bring the smile. I run back 
to my induction into credit work three decades ago 
when facilities were most limited and we had to plan 
and act so largely on mere intuition. To a mere 
youth, many of the incidents of those days gave some 
trying moments, though not altogether without 
humor here and there. 

I think of the custom now so common of requiring 
financial statements annually or semi-annually and 
compare it with those old days when even the banks 
were not accustomed to ask this kind of information 
from their borrowers, and merchants of course 
scarcely ever asked a financial statement as a basis of 
extending a credit. 

One bright morning a certain order appeared in 
our office. The agency reports were not complete 
enough; the ledger experiences were sparse and hard 
to get and oft-times not to be depended upon. I be- 
thought myself, of the financial statement. I wrote for 
it in my best manner and received this reply: “I own 
three chickens and a goose; stand five feet nine inches 
in my stocking feet; weigh one hundred and sixty 
pounds and am considered by all my neighbors a 
handsome man.” I learned that the joke was on me, 
that I had turned down a perfectly good risk. I 
should like to have retraced my steps but could not. 
The merchant had his little fun, and I had a turned 
down order. 

Well, in these days of serious problems, with many 
new pathways to be blazed through the credit forest, 


. we can sometimes get a smile and a moment of relax- 


ation by swinging our feet as we sit in the swivel 
chair, and murmur, “How dear to my heart are the 
scenes of my childhood!” 


DID 1921 ADD(TO OUR WEALTH? 
GUESSING HAS perhaps been overdone as an indoor 
sport recently, but it is a pleasant pastime to measure 
the immediate present against the past, to reckon for 
instance what a year has produced not in history 
alone but in actual wealth. 

The excess of production over consumption to- 
gether with the increment in types of property, 
measures the wealth added from year to year. From 
1789, when the nation got fairly under way, until 
1904, a period of 115 years, the average wealth added 
each year was a little less than one billion dollars. 
From the decade beginning 1904 the annual wealth 
added was approximately eight billions a year. This 
decade stands for such progress as we had never be- 
fore enjoyed as a nation. We had by no means at- 
tained our possibilities, but a higher degree of pro- 
ficiency prevailed in this decade than in the years 
since 1914 with the exception perhaps of 1915 and 
1916 when we were realizing upon the productive 
powers which we had built up in that remarkable 
decade. In 1915 and 1916 we added about eleven 
billions each year to the national wealth. From 1917 
to 1920, the excess of production ran into very high 


figures, probably fourteen billions a year; but in this 
period values were increasing inordinately, and on the 
opposite side of the sheet the cost of our participation 
in the war years 1917 and 1918 consumed a good part 
of the excess production. The possession of so large 
an excess gives us the reason why we were able to 
finance with such apparent ease the war loans. 

Now, 1921 ushered in a sharp contraction in values. 
That contraction has been one of the significant 
features of the year. In agriculture the net difference 
between production and consumption will hardly run 
into plus figures. In mining and manufacturing, 
there has been some little improvement toward the 
close of the year; but the net income after the allow- 
ance for production costs, operating expenses, and 
provisions for deflation, will make an insignificant suta 
as compared with the totals in these departments of 
enterprise in former years. In realty, there has been 
a large shrinkage, and but little construction, except 
for housing. In transportation, there have been some 
serious problems partly solved by contraction in oper- 
ating costs which toward the close of the year was 
converting reduced gross incomes into larger nets, 
but transportation nevertheless has been able to 
reserve but little for maintenance and betterments. 
In wholesaling the sharp contraction of values and 
comparative inability to decrease overhead will leave 
but small advances on the whole. In the retail field 
in proportion to capital invested, returns should show 
detter than in wholesaling, manufacturing, mining. 

When taking the year as a whole I judge we should 
designate the year’s net wealth production as minus 
rather than plus. It has been a year prolific of big 
problems; filled with lessons, a year to look back anid 
say, “Lest we forget.” 

Very interesting it is for every enterpriser to 
count himself as a unit in a great scheme, which 
tends or should tend to the building up of our 
material wealth and the furnishing of capital needed 
in the extension of industry and the promotion of 
our agriculture. When we consider that in the nearly 
two decades from 1903 to 1921, we produced at least 
eighty per cent. more surplus wealth than in the first 
115 years of the nation’s history, we should begin to 
understand how well we have fared and how thought- 
ful we should be in conserving this wealth and addin2 
to it through diligence, good business and fair play 
Let this wealth not lead us into the common fault 
of being arbitrary and dictatorial among ourselves and 
with others. Let us make this increased wealth the 
basis of further production for the greater comfort 
and happiness of an ever-widening circle. 


TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 


TRADE, AS IT is known commonly in the affairs of 
a people, used to seem on the whole a very common- 
place thing offering no intricacies and calling for no 
such special skill as is demanded in the professions. 
The evolution of trade to its present stage, particu- 
larly when it includes international commerce, has 
changed all this. It has brought about a condition 
where conducting a business enterprise successfully 
requires a degree of training and skill almost if not 
quite as great as that required in a profession. 
Training for business must be a bigger national 
obligation than the nation has ever contemplated. 
Schools of arts and sciences have develoved to 
remarkable proportions and deservedly so; but we 
have not thought enough about the training of youth 
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for business upon which the very sustenance of arts 
and sciences depends. We have not implanted in 
the young man a sufficient degree of knowledge, so 
that at the proper time he can enter business with an 
appreciation of its delicate relationships and what is 
needed for its success. 

It seems easy to buy and sell, but it is difficult 
indeed in most periods to buy and sell at a profit. To 
fabricate commodities from the raw materials requires 
a superior degree of knowledge and training; to 
wholesale these commodities requires also a particu- 
lar kind of skill; and to re-sell to the consumer is not 
by any means an easy task if this whole procedure 
from the raw material to the consumed product is to 
be carried on with a regard for the public’s interest 
and the obtaining of a profit that will cover costs, 
interest on investment and leave a little for replace- 
ment and new capital. ‘ 

The making of successful enterprises is a task that 
can be assumed with dignity by our educational insti- 
tutions; more thought could well be devoted to it in 
elementary school work. We turn a large proportion 


of our youths out of the lower schools without any — 


definite idea as to what they are going to do or how 
they are going to do it. For this reason many fail 
and some never do find a sphere in life for which they 
are adapted. There is too much waste in the business 
enterprise, waste which the consumer has to bear. 

We will be wise to yield up our hit-or-miss plan of 
elementary education. We will be wise to urge 
those of our colleges and universities which have not 
already done so, to install along with the teaching of 
sciences and arts, teaching for business. We will be 
wise to consider that building a successful business 
is just as fine a piece of work and requires almos: 
as great technical skill as to erect a building or throw 
a bridge over a wide waterway. No period in our 
commercial history makes these things patent as the 
one we are passing through. We have been brought 
almost to a standstill because we failed of economic 
understanding. We were not good captains of indus- 
try. We had not been sufficiently trained in the con- 
duct of successful business enterprise. 

I sincerely hope that this idea may grip the nation, 
that we shall take as deep a pride in training men 
for business as we take in training them for the 
so-called professions. 


OUR JUDGES 
A LABOR LEADER in a recent statement is said 
to have applied to the Judges an ugly word,— 
“wolfish.” 

This gentleman has been fawned upon in high 
places. He has been feasted, petted and put in posi- 
tions of honor. I suspect, therefore, he feels peeved 
when one branch of our government, the judiciary, is 
not joining in the petting and allowing him and the 
people he represents to do what they please with 
the law. I may be a little old-fashioned, I may not 
be keeping step with the modern pace, but it seems to 
me that anyone who refers to the custodians of the 
law as this leader is said to have done, shows that he 
has little respect for our constitution. For after all 
the real genius of our constitution is the courts. 

I like to see the right labels on articles and also 
upon men. We have made many mistakes in our 
country by idolizing a mere position without analyz- 
ing the man in the position. I cannot take part in 
feasting and petting anyone who has not an abiding 
respect, in fact a deep-seated love, for the fundamental 
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laws of this nation or who does those things that tend 
to undermine confidence in the men entrusted with 
their interpretation. My credit sense tells me that 
unionism may go a step too far when its leaders are 
inclined to rape and defile the very best traditions 
and institutions of the nation. Good sense should 
rebel against such revilements; our pettings be con- 
fined to those who thoroughly deserve them. 


When we reach a stage in history where a particu- 
lar part of the people can do as it pleases and claim 
immunity from laws which control other classes, then 
we shall indeed be putting our government to its 
severest test. For the constitution upon which it 
rests is thus torn asunder. 

I stand absolutely for the courts. I believe in the 
integrity of the bench. This is my creed. It is the 
creed which has given us our present high position 
after these 132 years of constitutional government. 


WHERE THERE IS NO VISION 


WE STOOD appalled when the invaders of Belgium 
treated non-combatants with a brutality unparalleled 
in the Christian era. Until recently I have never 
been able to satisfy myself why the governing class in 
Germany, upon whom rested the responsibility, were 
bereft of decent humanities though living in an age 
sensitive to the ideals of brotherhood. 

It all seemed impossible but now I understand 
some things I did not then understand. The scheme 
of the Imperial German government was to control 
not only the bodies but the very spirits of the people. 
Their government was built on force. The people 
must be brought to acknowledge a divinity in force, 
and even the educational scheme of Germany was 
bent on teaching its youth that the only worth while 
thing was to win success no matter whether the 
objective or the means were right or wrong. The 
philosophy of Nietzche became the dominant religion 
of the German people, a philosophy of force, a convic- 
tion that might was right. Under this control and in 
the leading strings of such a brutal philosophy the 
land became materialist and a new religion was-rap- 
idly appearing which would have taken its devotees 
away from the worship of the true God to the wor- 
ship of the Thor of Scandinavian legend. 

| am indebted to Ramsay Muir for the following figures 


given in his very readable and illuminating book, “National 
Self-Government.” They are startling. 

In the year 1911 over 192,000 persons were convicted in 
Germany of aggravating assaults and similar offenses.’ The 
corresponding figure for England and Wales for the same 
year was 1,720. In this year more murders were committed 
in Germany by boys between the ages of twelve and eighteen 
than were committed in England and Wales by persons of 
all ages and both sexes. In 1911 there were in Germany 
14,892 cases of violations of women. The corresponding 
number in England and Wales was 562. 

Are not these figures startling, and do they not per- 
suade us of the truth of the old saying that where the 
vision fails the people perish. For from the time of the 
Great Elector there had been built up in Prussia no stronger 
sentiment than that of force. Every effort to develop the 
industrial power of the nation had for its ultimate objec- 
tive military dominance of the government. This serves 
to show that the traditions of a nation incline its people 
to good or to bad. 

| speak of this because our nation was founded on strong 
religious beliefs, and whenever and wherever attacks are 
made on the religion of the nation and attempts are made 
to convert us to materialism, the very bulwarks are being 
attacked. We cannot hope to survive and play our part 
in the destinies of the world unless religion is the domi- 
nant power in the lives of our people and unless we are 
thoroughly wedded to the belief that there is nothing worth 
while but right. J. H. TREGOE. 
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Around the Directors’ Table 


The Directors of the National Association of Credit Men, representing diverse industries and all 
sections of the country, have consented to contribute regularly to this department---Tue Enprror 


Collection By Assault 


By President W. B. Cross 
F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

SMALL merchant sold his busi- 

ness without paying his princi- 
pal creditor because of a fancied 
grievance. The claim, amounting to 
$500, was placed in the hands of a 
collector who proceeded to the town 
of the debtor and was informed by 
him that he would not pay the 
account, and there was no way the 
collection could be enforced, as the 
transfer was for cash and he had the 
money, $1700, in his pocket. 

The attitude of the debtor was so 
determined that the collector con- 
cluded the only way he could accom- 
plish his mission was by strategy. He 
said to the debtor, “This is not a 
personal matter and there need be no 
hard feelings between you and me, 
and as I am a stranger in this town 
and not able to leave until this even- 
ing, come up to the hotel and have 
dinner with me.” To this proposal 
the debtor assented, agreeing to meet 
the collector at the hotel a couple of 
hours later. 

After dinner they repaired to the 
hotel veranda, and on the way the 
debtor was jostled by a rough look- 
ing individual. He remonstrated 
and was promptly knocked down. 

A constable “happened” to be 
nearby and promptly arrested both 
the assailant and the assaulted. Upon 
searching the debtor at the police 
station, the money he received for 
the sale of his stock was *aken from 
him, and an attorney who “happened” 
to be present promptly attached it. 

It is perhaps needless to say that 
these apparent happenings were pre- 
arranged during the interval between 
the collector’s interview with the 
debtor and the dinner hour. 

There are more ways than one to 
skin a cat. 


Better Conditions in Boot 


and Shoe Line 
By Vice Pres. E. P. Tuttle 
Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 


ONDITIONS in the boot and 
shoe line are spotty and irregu- 
lar. We are not yet back to a nor- 
mal basis, and do not expect to be 
until certain underlying factors 
change. While our prices have been 
sharply and drastically deflated, we 
are not yet back on the 1913 level. 
. The underlying factors I have 


in mind are high taxes, high trans- 
portation costs, high labor costs 
and high overhead expenses, These 
are holding us back» and they must 
be fairly adjusted before retailers 
will have sufficient confidence to 
make future commitments, 

As to conditions in our industry 
being spotty: There has been un- 
even and unequal deflation in prices. 
Our line of business used to be 
considered ‘“‘as stable as wheat”. 
But we have drifted far away from 
that. Today people’s feet are 
shod with a variety of shoes that 
makes the term “foot millinery” 
appropriate. The more novelties 
we introduce the greater the risk 
and the greater the reserve that 
must be set aside for losses. 

Although the boot and shoe busi- 
ness is far from being in a healthy 
condition, we are not discouraged. 
As we review the past two years 
we are confident in our belief that 
the worst is behind us, and that 
another year should see our indus- 
try well on the way to better things. 

Stocks of merchandise have 
been very generally reduced and 
brought down to the level of pres- 
ent market conditions. This pro- 
cess has meant a huge loss and 
has undoubtedly been the cause of 
many failures. We look for more 
failures, but the cleaning up pro- 
cess has been fairly thorough. Tak- 
ing the business in our industry as 
a whole, 1922 ought to yield a 
fairly satisfactory return. 


Something To Think 
About 
By Vice President John E. Norvell 


Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


A! the close of the year’s business, 

in December, 1920, merchandise 
inventories were found generally to 
be heavy. The sales and purchasing 
departments were confronted with 
the problem of converting their 
“troubles” into accounts receivable 
as quickly as possible, to avoid 
further depreciation incidental to a 
falling market. Just how to secure 
the co-operation of the credit depart 
ment, to work out the problem, was 
the stumbling-block, because it was 
found that the easiest avenues for 
disposing of the goods were through 
customers whose ratings would not 
justify any considerable line of credit 
or through those who were owing 
for past due accounts which would 


not admit of “lapping bills” without 
assuming extra hazards in the way 
of bad accounts to be charged to 
Profit and Loss, From the number 
of weak merchants found to be 
heavily- overloaded with merchandise 
at this time, it is fair to assume that 
the sales department has been fairly 
successful in transferring its troubles 
to the credit department and that 
there had been highly efficient co-op- 
eration between the two departments 
during 1921 at least. 

It would be interesting to know 
just what a thorough analysis of this 
practice would reveal. It is conceded 
that there should be thorough co-op- 
eration between the two departments, 
at all times; but the question arises 
as to the fairness of transferring the 
burdens or troubles of one depart- 
ment to the other. 

It has been said that credits are 
sensitive. This is admitted. At the 
same time we must also admit that 
credit is too cheap, even though the 
two statements together make a para- 
dox. This brings us to the conclu- 
sion that the granting of credits is 
no longer a “job”, but has developed 
into a scientific profession, and that 
none but the best of talent should he 
intrusted with handling this very vital 
factor or department of a business. 

If we are correct in our deduc- 
tions,—and there is ample evidence 
to support the suspicion,—is it not 
possible that, in the anxiety to un- 
load, an injustice has been done, not 
only to the already weak merchant, 
but to the credit department as well; 
and is it not high time to see to it, 
for the future, that the credit depart- 
men be permitted to function in an 
orderly manner, free from the 
shadows or reflections of other 
departments or influerices ? 


Credit Men’s Greatest 
Task 


By Director H. S. Collinsworth 
Gramling-Spalding Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
HE year 1921 will go down in 
history as the greatest testing 
period the business world has ever 
passed through. The characters of 
farmers, merchants and bankers 
have been at stake. Some of them, 
unfortunately, were found wanting 
in that great fundamental of busi- 
ness,—honesty. 
In 1914 the whole world was 
shocked when it was plunged into 
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the greatest war of all time, be- 
cause Germany refused to recog- 
nize her solemn agreement with 
her sister nations. History will 
always condemn Germany for this 
breach of character. 

In 1920 men of nearly every 
walk of life,—farmers, merchants, 
manufacturers, — made contracts 
that should have been backed by 
every ounce of character in 
their make-up. When conditions 
changed in the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1920, these contracts were 
violated and torn up as mere 
“scraps of paper”. 

In the Fall of 1920 extensions 
were asked by the farmer of the 
retail merchant on the ground that 
the price of cotton had declined 
beyond cost of production. The 
extensions were obtained with the 
promise of liquidation of accounts 
as soon as the cotton was sold. 
Similar extensions were granted 
by the jobber, manufacturer and 
banker, all down the line. What 
happened? In 1921 the shortest 
cotton crop in years was raised, 
and instead of liquidation as 
promised, the accounts in most in- 
stances remained unpaid. 

Is it right for a man to refuse to 
recognize and pay his honest obli- 
gations? In my opinion the great- 
est task of the credit men of this 
nation is to teach men to recog- 
nize, and live up to every obliga- 
tion. I firmly believe most men 
are honest, and the majority will 
rule in the end. The period through 
which we are now passing will 
eliminate to a large degree men 
who fail to récognize an honest 
obligation. 


Abusing Credit 
Interchange Service 


By Director Thos. K. Cree 
Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ON my desk. today are two blanks 
from a large corporation, mem- 
bers of the Association, asking for 
our experience with two customers, 
saying they have orders in one in- 
stance amounting to $2.05, and the 
other instance $2.10. One customer 
is rated in the agencies as having 
$15,000 to $20,000, First Grade, and 
the other $10,000 to $20,000, First 
Grade. , 
The requests emanate from a 
highly organized credit department, 
and are handled simply as a matter 
of routine. Their clerks are appar- 
ently instructed to get from the 
Credit Interchange Bureau the names 
of the firms selling, and the blanks 
then go out broadcast. 
Are not requests for experience for 
such small items from well rated cus- 


tomers unnecessary, and do they not 
load down the Bureau and abuse the 
courtesies of credit interchange? 

It is my understanding that the 
function of the Bureau is to supple- 
ment regular agency service, and if a 
concern has a high rating for capital 
invested the offices of the Bureau 
should not be called on unnecessarily. 
The Bureau is for mutual service, 
and I feel sure that some of the 
concerns sending out these small in- 
quiries resent very highly being called 
upon by other members to furnish 
their experience for such small busi- 
ness. The Exchange Bureau Ser- 
vice, particularly where an unlimited 
number of exchanges are allowed 
under the contract, should be used 
intelligently. The time of our fellow 
credit men ought not to be taken up 
unless the business in question indi- 
cates sufficient volume to justify 
careful investigation and the advisa- 
lility of securing the ledger expe: - 
ences of other concerns in detailed 
tabulation. 


Fine Example Of An 


Adjustment 
By Director C. L. Davies 
Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
LITTLE over a year ago a 

- small corporation with $24,000 
capital doing business direct with the 
farmer and ranchman, found itself in 
serious financial difficulties. 

Investigation developed that dur- 
ing the last few years the corpora- 
tion has earned net as high as 100 per 
cent. It was difficult to understand 
why it should be in such deep water, 
until the books were carefully audit- 
ed. It was found that the stock- 
holders, who were the salesmen, and 
the officers had milked it dry. All 
had large overdrawn accounts, and 
although on paper the corporation 
was solvent, yet figuring the actual 
worth and collectibility of the assets, 
including the book accounts, the con- 
cern really was insolvent. 

This condition was discovered just 
before the beginning of the year 1921 
when the business had begun to run 
low. Rather than throw the corpora- 
tion into bankruptcy or have an 
assignment executed, it was decided 
to attempt to save it. Proper pres- 
sure was brought:to bear upon the 
officers and_ stockholders, looking 
toward a transfer of the stock to 
other parties. This was finally ac- 
complished and the city credit mana- 
ger of one of our large institutions 
became president, and the president 
of another large creditor house be- 
came treasurer. A new board of 
three members was elected and a new 
system of accounting installed. The 
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small board met weekly, directed the 
business and cut out all unnecessary 
overhead expenses. 

The old stockholders, who were 
salesmen, in many cases left the com- 
pany, and it was necessary to form 
an almost new organization. On top 
of this conditions were exceedingly 
bad and business was showing a big 
slump. However, by careful atten- 
tion, the business was made to pay all 
expenses and during the:latter part 
of the year began to forge ahead. As 
a little surplus was accumulated a 
small dividend was pro-rated among 
the various creditors, although there 
had never been an assignment of any 
character. When the transfer of 
stock took place, the various credi- 
tors were notified and under the new 
management they had sufficient con- 
fidence to insure the continuance of 
the business. ° 

During the rather unfavorable year 
of 1921, this little corporation earned 
20 per cent. net on the capital, which 
mount was paid on the large ou 
standing indebtedness. The earnings 
for 1922 should considerably exceed 
those of 1921, and it will not be a 
great while before the corporation 
has paid all of its outstanding indebt- 
edness when the stock will be turned 
back to the original owners under a 
contract agreement. 

Thus it is by close co-operation 
that creditors in this case will event- 
ually be paid rather a larve sum of 
money, for the total liabilities were 
$42,000. whereas had the business 
been sold at forced sale when the 
crisis arrived, the amount paid 
would have been small indeed. 

Bankruptcy Always 
Expensive 
By Director R. G. Elliott 
Jaques Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
aan debtors while fully solvent 
are embarrassed and their as- 
sets are frozen so as to make it im- 
possible to liquidate immediately. 

Other debtors are still less fortun- 
ate. They find liabilities exceeding 
the liquidating value of their assets, 
but they are still in such shape that 
with proper handling creditors need 
not lose either their account or their 
distributor. 

Still others are in a hopeless posi- 
tion as far as continuing the business 
is concerned and must be liquidated. 

In none of the three situations 
should bankruptcy be resorted to un- 
less fraud is present or obviously con- 
templated. 

Where extensions are necessary as 
in the first instance, where extensions 
and assistance as in the second case, 
and where there must be liquidation 
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as in the last case, creditors should 
co-operate. 

The friendly adjustment through 
our bureaus should be carried out 
for the benefit of all creditors and 
with the idea of preserving our ave- 
nues of distribution. 

Bankruptcy, although necessary at 
times (in cases of fraud), is an ex- 
pensive process for creditors. We 
wonder why so many credit men per- 
mit their accounts to be used in this 
wasteful way. 

No credit man when not a prin- 
cipal creditor has any right to file 
a petition, which forces his will on 
creditors who are more heavily inter- 
ested. 

If we kept this policy in mind we 
would have fewer bankruptcies, less 
attorneys’ fees, more customers and, 
greatest of all, better returns from 
embarrassed estates. 

Let us co-operate and cut down 
the bad debt waste. 


Keeping An Honest Man 


On His Feet 


By Director E. K. Sherer 


Evansville Metal Bed Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 


REDIT men should not in these 

days be impatient with custo- 
mers who are unable to pay their 
bills, particularly with those who 
have heretofore been prompt in 
their settlements. 

I have record of a case where a 
man of unquestionable reputation for 
honesty went into business some two 
years ago—unfortunately without 
sufficient capital—who is now unable 
to meet his obligations but who is 
doing his best and is distributing his 
income among all his creditors on a 
percentage basis. One creditor in a 
meeting suggested that the debtor go 
into bankruptcy remarking that it 
would be better for the business 
world if the people who couldn’t pay 
their bills were to go out of business. 
The result is that this man feels that 
he has been a failure. Only his de- 
sire to protect his reputation keeps 
him from abandoning the business 
and letting the creditors take what 
they can find. The statement of this 
business does not look too good, but 
with proper management and support 
it should be made to pay out and 
keep an honest man in business. 

The point is that honest debtors 
are entitled to consideration by the 
credit men if we are to conserve as- 
sets and avoid the expensive process 
of liquidation. One should not ex- 
pect to escape without any interest in 
some troublesome accounts but 
should smilingly work for the best 
> ia of the many instead of the 
ew. 


. 


“Coppering the Crowd” 


By Director Freas B. Snyder 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Mignon, Pa. 

N the great cycle of business 

changes one of the invariable 
signs that a reverse movement is 
approaching is that nine tenths of 
the people who feel rather than 
think are sure that no change can 
take place. At the top of a boom 
they see endless prosperity. At 
the bottom of a depression they 
can see nothing but ruin and de- 
pression for years to come. This 
indicator is now with us. With 
every fundamental condition fav- 
orable, with the forces making 
for better business stronger than 
the retarding elements, there are 
many who can see no day-light 
ahead. Eighteen months ago they 
were the professional optimists, 
today they are the professional 
pessimists. If we are to be guided 
by them now we will be just as far 
wrong as they were when the col- 
lapse came. 

Now is the time to “challenge 
our emotions with our intellects, 
challenge our fears with our judg- 
ment”. There is no great boom 
ahead of us. There is steady im- 
provement in sight. There are 
difficult problems to be solved, but, 
as the French say, “if they were 
not difficult they would not be 
problems”. There have always 
been obstacles to overcome. The 
winner is the man who makes 
them stepping stones to success. 


Delegates’ Obligations 
By Director J. H. Weer 


West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
NUMEROUS expressions, advo- 

cating a minimum of entertain- 
ment features at annual conventions 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, indicate a strong sentiment in 
favor of fully utilizing the time of 
these conventions for advancement 
of the interests of the delegates, their 


* employers and local associations, and 


business in general. 

No alert credit man attending his 
first convention can fail to perceive 
the opportunity which it affords for 
the general betterment of credit oper- 
ations, and particularly for enhanc- 
ing his own value to himself, to his 
employer, and to his local associa- 
tion. He then becomes a “booster” 
for future conventions—attending 
them when possible and urging his 
fellow credit men to do likewise. 

Among deiegates there are always 
some who—sent to the convention at 
the expense either of their employ- 
ers or of local associations—prove 
false to their moral obligations by 


absenting themselves from part, or 
all, of some sessions. Each local 
association might well emphasize to 
delegates the obligations devolving 
upon them, no matter by whom ex- 
penses are paid, and exacting a full 
discharge of their duty. This would 
assure the widest diffusion of the 
beneficial influence of these conven- 
tions and, incidentally, eliminate 
much of the disturbance, criticism, 
and injustice occasioned by members 
arriving and leaving the convention 
hall in the midst of sessions. 


Prospects For Business 


A Californian View 


By Eugene S. Elkus 
The Elkus Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
I BELIEVE that we have turned 
the corner and that from now on 
we will move slowly back to better 
business. My reasons are: 


(1) The condition of the Federal 
Reserve Banks shows that the indebt- 
edness of the country is being paid 
back and that money in larger quan- 
tities is now available for business 
enterprises. 


(2) Commodities are now on a 
fairly stable price level. Though in- 
dividual commodities are not yet in 
their old alignment with one another, 
the disparity between them is no lon- 
ger so marked and the up-and-down 
movements in the months to come 
will be of minor significance and 
should not disturb business commit- 
ments. 

(3) The wreckage is being cleared 
away, that is to say, with the failures 
of 1920 and 1921 out of the way we 
can look forward to business on a 
sounder basis. To be sure, there 
will be a large number of failures in 
the early part of 1922,—hangovers, 
in a large measure, from 1921. 

(4) Construction activity in San 
Francisco and in many other parts 
of the West will go forward with 
renewed vigor. The disturbing fac- 
tors in the building situation in San 
Francisco have been removed and 
large building programs are now un- 
der way. The removal of restric- 
tions, the freer labor market, lower 
wages and increased efficiency of 
labor will bring construction costs to 
a level that will permit of great con- 
struction activity. 

I believe that these four considera- 
tions justify the hope of increasingly 
better busness. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Who's Who in the World of Credit 


Frank M. Forrey 





B., 1859, Cambridge City, Ind. Gradu- 
ated with high honors from Chicago 
schools. M., 1881. Methodist. Favorite 
reading, CREDIT MonTHLy, Credit Craft. 
Member of Royal League and other fra- 
ternal organizations. Four years, mem- 
ber of City Council, Evanston, [IIl., 
where he lived 30 years. Bus. addr. 
Fort Dearborn Natl. Bank, Chicago, II. 


First position with the Central Na- 
tional Bank, as clearing house and ex- 
change clerk. Except for brief periods, 
he has been connected with the larger 
banking institution of Chicago up to 
the present time. 1877 to 1881 cashier, 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; 1881 to 1893 cash- 
ier, J. H. Walker & Co.; 17 years with 
the State Bank of Chicago, organizing 
credit dept. of the bank in 1903. With 
the Fort Dearborn Natl. Bank since 
1910. In a letter of recommendation, 
Feb. 17, 1894, James H. Walker says, 
“Being thoroughly conversant with the 
payments of the customers of James H. 
Walker Co., his judgment ought to be 
good on credits.” 

On Membership Committee of Chicago 
association about 10 Years. Presented 
with a watch in 1916 for procuring 65 
new members in one year. Treas. of 
Chicago assn. since July, 1917. 


Ralph W. Touzeau 





B., 1882, Cleveland, Ohio. M., 1905. Ed. 
grammar school, and special business 
course. Baptist. Member, several Ma- 
sonic organizations, including the 
Shrine. Favorite reading, the Crepit 
MonTHLY, American Magazine, etc. 
Recreations, baseball nut, now shifting 
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to golf as old age appears. Bus. addr., 
Lakewood Engineering Co. clay ma- 
chinery, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Worked for about a year in the oper- 
ating department of the Western Union, 
and superintendent’s office’ thereof. 
Then assistant under Thomas P. Robins 
of the Cleveland Hardware Co. (a 
mighty fine training). For the past 
seventeen years has been with The 
Lakewood Engineering Co., first as 
office boy, then timekeeper, bookkeeper, 
stenographer, purchasing agent, and 
finally about eight years ago took over 
the collections and accounting end of 
the business. 

Has been actively connected ‘with 
membership work of the Cleveland 
Assn. for about five years, first making 
a record in securing members, then be- 
coming vice-chairman and chairman of 
the Cleveland Membership Committee 
and has just completed year as chair- 
man of Natl. Membership Committee, 
Chairman of the Holding Committee 
for the Cleveland Assn. for 1921-1922. 
also pres. of the Interchange Bureau of 
the Cleveland Assn. in 1920-1921. 


William B. Munroe 





B., 1875, Manville, R. I. 
school and business course at both Tem- 
ple Univ. and Univ. of Pa. Episcopalian. 
Member, Down Town and City Clubs, 
Hardware Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 


Ed. high 


Assns. Director, Phila. Chamber of 
Commerce. Bus. addr., Supplee-Biddle 
-Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Began work, 1893, as an éntry clerk 
with Biddle Hardware Co., going 
through the organization from depart- 
ment to department, learning all details 
connected with wholesale hardware 
business. During that time one year 
was spent working at night for a retail 
hardware merchant in Phila. in order 
to be familiar with that branch of hard- 
ware business. In 1906 resigned posi- 
tion with Biddle Hardware Co. to ac- 
cept a position with the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., St. Louis. For 13 years was 
associated with company in credit and 
financial department. In 1919, returned 
to Philadelphia to be asst. to president 
of Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. and in 
Jan., 1920, elected general ‘manager and 
director. On July 1, 1920, when Charles 
M. Biddle retired from the presidency 
to become chairman of the board of 
directors, was elected president. 

Pres. St. Louis Assn. of Credit Men 
two years. Director, Natl. Assn. of 


Credit Men, two years. Director, Phila. 
Assn. of Credit Men. Chairman of dif- 
ferent committees in the St. Louis Assn. 


Murray D. Wasson 





B., 1877, Ovid, Mich. M., 1898. Ed. 
high school and business univ. Mem- 
ber, Church Club, Fellowcraft Club, De- 
troit Yacht Club. Recreation, automo- 
biling. Favorite reading, Literary Di- 
gest, Crepir MonTHLYy, Financial News. 
good fiction, and articles pertaining to 
credits. Bus. addr., Parke Davis & Co.. 
drugs and chemicals, Detroit, Mich. 

Started as a bookkeeper and gradu- 
ally worked into credit work. Has been 
24 years with Parke Davis & Co., and 
has been credit manager 21 years. 

Has served as director of Detroit 
assn. and was vice-pres. in 1920. Elect- 
ed pres. of Detroit assn. in May, 1921. 


Joseph Rubanow, A.N.L.C. 





B., 1890, Brooklyn, N. Y. M., 1913. 
Ed., N. Y. Univ., 2 years. College of 
City of N. Y., 4 years. Has no time for 
recreation, too busy with business prob- 
lems of his concern. Favorite reading, 
Crepir MonTHiy, N. Y. Credit Men’s 
— business books, Administra- 

on, sournal of Accountancy, Lefax. 
Bus. cddr., Wilmerding & Bisset, cotton 
goods, 39 Union Square, N. Y. 

Started with National Cloak & Suit 
Co., in 1909 and left in 1910 because of 
limited opportunities for advancement. 
Joined Wilmerding & Bisset as office 
ind bill clerk. Studied accounting at 
night. In 1913 was given opportunity 
in bookkeeping department, and tie 
idea of credit work appealed to him. 
Applied for chance to do credit investi- 
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gation after bookkeeping work was 
done. Studied advanced accounting and 
soon became head bookkeeper and chief 
assistant to credit manager. Worked in 
that capacity until 1918, and when re- 
organization took place received pres- 
ent appointment of credit and office 
manager. 

Organized and was first pres. of N. 
Y. Chapter, Natl. Institute of Credit, 
holding office for 2 years. Member of 
the board of governors of the N. Y. 
Chapter, N. I. C. Received first certifi- 
cate as Associate of the N. I. C. Mem- 
ber of the Forum Committee, N. Y. 
Credit Men’s Assn. 


Thomas S. Hopkins 





B., 1884, Haddenfield, N. J. M., 1912. 
Ed., public school. Bus. addr., Girard 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

In credit work with Comly, Flanigen 
& Co., wholesale grocers, two years. 
Has been with the Girard Trust Co., 
twenty years. 

Director of the Phila. Assn. of Credit 
Men. 


Edward G. Koonz 





B., 1869, Greenfield, Mass. M., 1894. 
Ed., grammar school and business col- 
lege. Methodist. Member, Y. M. C. A. 
and Commercial Club. Recreation, au- 
tomobiling. Favorite reading, Outlook, 
Literary Digest, business magazines, 
some fiction. Bus. addr., John Blaul’s 
Sons Co., wholesale grocers, Burlington, 
1a, 

Bookkeeper and cashier, John Blaul’s 
Sons Co., 1888 to 1891. Since 1892 sec- 
retary and credit manager for this com- 
pany. 

Helped organize the Burlington assn. 
and is now pres. 


James J. Walsh 





B., 1886, San Francisco, Cal. M., 1917. 
Ed., Sacred Heart College, San Fran- 
cisco. Favorite reading, ‘“Zephon’s” 
narratives in the Crepir MONTHLY, 
Arthur Train, Edgar Allen Poe, Recre- 
ations, motion pictures and automo- 
biling. Bus. addr., Tillman & Bendell, 
Inc., groceries, San Francisco, Cal. 

Started as office boy for Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Ry.; then assist- 
ant chief clerk, Western Electric Co.; 
chief clerk, California Electric Co.; 
assistant office manager, Tillman & 
Bendel, Inc.; credit manager, City and 
Alameda Co., Tillman & Bendel, Inc., 
and now their interior and export 
credit manager. Took an interest in 
credit work while assistant office man- 
ager and specialized in spare time by 
reading commercial law and account- 
ing. When city credit man’s position 
became vacant, was selected for the 
place. 

Councillor, San Francisco Assn.; 
member, Entertainment and Legislative 
Committees, Fire Insurance & Preven- 
tion Committee of San Francisco Assn. 
Chairman, Natl. Fire Insurance and 
Prevention Committee. Lecturer, San 
Francisco Credit Men’s Course on 
“Credits” at the Y. M. C. A. 





Alfred M. Maddock 





B., 1856, Pennsylvania. M., 1882. Ed., 
public school and four years at Chester 
Academy. Member, Elkins Lodge, F. & 
A. M., City Club, Chamber of Commerce. 
Recreation, golf. Bus. addr., Maddock 
& Co., tools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Started in business 1872 with Sellers 
Bros., Phila. Had charge of credits and 
collections in 1874. Started business 
under own name in 1878 and has had 
charge of credits since that time. 

Director, Philadelphia Assn. of Credit 
Men. 
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How Associations Get 
Publicity 


SSOCIATIONS affiliated with 
the National Association of 
Credit Men secure essential pub- 
licity in various ways. For ex- 


ample: 


A complete list of the members of the 
Baltimore Association is printed upon 
the reverse side of its letterhead. This 
enables all members to know those who 
are co-operating and is also good adver- 
tising for the firms listed. 


Printed upon the letterhead of the 
New Orleans Association is a list of the 
various affiliated organizations, through- 
out the country. When a non-member 
gets a letter giving this list he is im- 
pressed with the size and scope of our 
institution. 


Unique publicity is obtained by the 
Johnstown association which has its 
name and the statement that it is affi- 
liated with the National Association 
of Credit Men printed upon its checks. 

A timely mimeographed bulletin on 
local business conditions is issued by 
the Huntington association. It is run 
off on yellow paper which is imme- 
diately recognized and not lost in a 
mass of mail matter. 

Information of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Wilmington Association is 
contained in a circular news bulletin 


just issued by Harriss Newman, mana- 
ger. 


Credit Interchange Bureau data which 
is worth real money is presented in the 
bulletin of the Houston association 
issued by Secretary Frederick W. 
Mozart. 

A weekly bulletin is issued by the 
Cleveland association, which is kept 
prominently before the public through 
special articles in daily newspapers, 
trade publications, etc. 


A leaflet combining the advantages to 
be obtained from both local and National 
organizations has been issued by the 
New York association. 


Prospective members in Chicago have 
received as many as six different letters 
from prominent business men who 
wrote on their own stationery the privi- 
leges to which members were entitled. 


A professional publicity man edits 
the weekly leaflet issued by the Pitts- 
burgh association, and thus keeps the 
members informed of current events. 

An inexpensive mimeographed letter 
is sent every week to members of the 
Oklahoma City association by sack E. 
Miller, manager of the membership 
department. 


Today the majority of the affiliated 
credit men’s associations are :ssuing 
bulletins, membership directories and 
copies: of their constitutions and. by- 
laws to their members. Some secretar- 
ies also send out regular weekly news 
letters as a supplementary service which 
is more personal than the printed liter- 
ature. The secretary who does not issue 
either a printed bulletin or other mes- 
sage to his members regularly is not 
up to date in his methods. The Asso- 
ciation has nothing to sell but service. 
When an association ceases to serve 
the member there are no grounds upon 
which to base an appeal for continued 
support. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































Detroit and Pittsburgh Conditions 
Associations Work to Compile Credit Index 


EC. O. A. MONTGOMERY recently sent to the members of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men a questionnaire on sales and credit 
conditions. He met with an enthusiastic reponse; and 86 members 
sent in their replies. The summary of conditions in Detroit for the 
month of November, 1921 is as follows: 
Sales: 
Number reporting 
setter sales 27, or 31% 
NE. Swe ecutive cua keine se &baweee 31, or 35% 
SD 6. vubapheete» .oakste cabs Mbaeee 28, or 33% 
Credit Index: 
(percentage of liquid, not over due, accounts) 
Number reporting 
Average Credit Index 
According to industries the replies were as follows: 
No Sales 


5 Credit 
Reporting Better Stationary 


Worse Index 
Auto Supplies 

8 auto supplies 

1 auto bodies 

1 motorcycle supl.total 10 
Brass 4 
Drugs 

2 drugs 

1 chemicals—total 
Electrical supplies 
Iron & Steel, etc. 

5 iron & steel 

2 foundries 

1 aluminum 

1 tin—total 
Lumber & Building 

3 lumber 

1 plumbing 

1 glass 

1 roofing 

I contractor—total 
Paints, etc. 

5 paint 

1 oil—total 
Meat 
Paper, etc. 

3 paper 

3 printing 

I newspaper—total 
Tools, machinery, etc. 

4 tools 

3 machinery 

1 belting—total 8 : 50% 25% 25% 76% 

Pres. A. D. Sallee, of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men, 


questioned his members during December, 1921, on business conditions 
with the following results: 


20% 
50% 


507% 
25% 


30% 
25% 


79% 
82% 


67% 
50% 


69% 
66% 


33% 
25% 


43% 14% 43% 


17% 
50% 


50% 
507% 


33% 


43% 14% 43% 


12 
Retail 
Stores 


57 
Whole- 
salers 
%o %o 

34 27 


98 
Mfrs. 


drop in prices reported 

who have taken inventory loss .... 
Number reporting sales prices rising 
Number expecting higher prices next Spring 
Number expecting increased sales next Spring 
Number who have reduced wages 

Number who have reduced salaries 47 I 
Number who have reduced overhead expense 79 62 44 
A study of these figures shows the following facts: Retailers have 
not reduced prices as much as manufacturers, but they are not increas- 


Average 


Number 100 


17 
22 
76 75 
46 oO 

I 


go 
Oo 
o 
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ing prices and do ‘not expect to next 
Spring, but most of them expect in- 
creased sales in the Spring. They 


. have not reduced their payrolls and 


overhead expense as much as the 
manufacturers and wholesalers, but 
will probably do this “as prices go 
down farther. 

Manufacturers are apparently 
further along in liquidation than the 
other classes and have the best pros- 
pects for Spring business at satistac- 
tory prices. 

Wholesalers are apparently making 
unwarranted advances in prices at 
this time, and do not seem to have as 
good prospects as the manufacturers, 
according to the bulletin of the Pitts- 
burgh association. 


A California Bokay 


[* is hoped that there are many 
readers who feel as enthusiastic 
over the Crepit MonTHLy as F. L. 
Van Meter of the Marvin Shoe Co., 
San Francisco. Alluding to the 
Montuiy, Mr. Van Meter writes: 
“Covering so many points in the 
game one naturally looks forward to 
its arrival; and were I to cease dish- 
ing up ‘credits’ I should certainly 
continue to be a subscriber to the 
Crepit MONTHLY. 

Again he writes in another letter: 
“The September issue of the CrepiT 
MonTHu_y failed to reach me. In my 
opinion Dr. Eliot’s ‘five-foot book 
shelf’ would be a poor substitute for 
it—in fact, the Crepir MonrTHLY, 
Outlook and the Literary Digest, if 
taken in rational doses, will give 
about all that a busy.man requires.” 


“Has Not A Rive Yeat” 


AN anonymous correspondent of 
the Crepit MoNTHLY sends 
in the following letter which may be 
useful as a letter-writing model : 
JuLy TwEntY Thre 
Mullens Grocery Co. 
MuLleNc W* Va 
Dear SIr 
en Regard to the Order that i 
Gave Mr. REad on July 19 
He has LET my order dela The 
Goods ort to a raive on 21, and 
has not a rive yeat i told him to 
place my order so i would get my 
goods on 21frst as i en nead of 
them So i Cent in a Mail ORder 
Next Day and it come the next 
day and ThAt Shoed that dId 
not ten to his bisnes sO I have 
lost sale of 20 GaLLoNs Vinger 
and one hundred Ib suager & 6 
cans sruyp and 10 packeg peaches 
And Outher things aNd you kno 
that a MAn can’t stande for thAt 


Yours truly 
John Doe 
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(Continued from page 16) 
trust their lawyers. They cannot go 
to any higher authority on law than 
that to which they resort in all their 
business matters. 

We have depended upon Congress 
in controlling the courts for a cen- 
tury; the result is confusion worst 
confounded. Surely we cannot be 
worse off. It is the judges and 
lawyers,—trained, practical, experi- 
enced experts,—who are conducting 
the courts. They are the proper 
people to make rules for their regu- 
lation. Moreover, if they are to be 
held responsible for the proper work- 
ing of the courts, ought they not be 
set free from archaic congressional 
limitations? Congress has bound 
them hand and foot for a century 
by rigid uncompromising 
which the judges and lawyers have 
no power to change, which the judge 
must follow, although injustice be 
done in his presence. And the law- 
yer, under his oath of qualification, 
is compelled to appeal. That is the 
root of delay and expense of litiga- 
tion. It is the rottenness of present 
court conditions, which are the result 
of unbending laws for which laymen, 
in their ignorance, blame the judges 
and lawyers who are helpless. 

WHAT BUSINESS MEN CAN DO 

Every business man should write 
at once to his Senators and Congress- 
man and demand their support of this 
Senate bill, an exact copy of which 
will be introduced in the House by 
Chairman Volstead of the House 
Judiciary Committee. He should find 
the names—they are in the World 
Almanac—of the members of the 
Judiciary Committees of the, Senate 
and of the House of Representatives 
and write to each member. He 
should also write to the Attorney 
General and to the President. The 
time and money spent will be one of 
the best investments he ever made. 

This bill has been pending in Con- 
gress for eight years, but has been 
held in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Letters to Senators and 
Representatives should emphasize 
the fact that such treatment is un- 
fair, unjust and unAmerican. They 
should request that the bill be report- 
ed in order that a fair hearing may 
be had on the floor of the Senate. 

Credit men, write these letters and 
induce your friends to do likewise,— 
particularly to the members of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate! 


Fortnightly Discussions 

Johnstown.—The Johnstown associa- 
tion has decided to hold semi-monthly 
luncheon members meetings at which 
matters of interest concerning the asso- 
ciation and its work will be discussed. 
Regular monthly meetings will be held 
an outside speaker secured for these. 


statutes . 


Foam from the Three C’s 


FROZEN credits might be defined as 
pa. the frost on accounts all over- 


x * * 


In view of the serious nature of the 
Crepit MONTHLY, its editors resented 
the abbreviated address on a package 
received recently—“The Cre. Mo. Nati. 
Magaz. of Bus. Fun.” The Editors pro- 
fess to know the ropes and balk par- 
ticularly at the “Cre. Mo.” 


* * * 


The depreciation of Danish exchange, 
and the financial status of the country 
would seem to indicate that there is 
something rotten in Denmark. 

+e ” * 


Credit where credit-is due—perfectly 
right and proper; but credit where pay- 
ment is due—that’s a horse of another 


feather. 
* 7 - 


’Tis hardly strange that some over- 
dun delinquents are capable of scorch- 


ing replies. 
* * * 


It seems certain that Cuba will con- 
tinue to raise cane. 
* - + 


These’s many a slip twixt the dotted 
line and the perforated numerals. 
* ” + 


Considering the success of commer- 
cial crooks, some credit men musé pass 
credit on the basis of a ouija-board 
dispatch. 


Rumor has it that some of the hold- 
ers of German marks are already tak- 
ing correspondence courses in paper- 
hanging. 

* ~ * 


What we need are statistics showing 
how many bankruptcies are really 


bunkruptcies. 
- ~ * 


He who follows the golden rule sel- 
dom has that gilty feeling. 


A LittLe TRAGEDY oF BUSINESS 


The reply the credit manager ex- 
pected to receive to his own prize dun- 
ning letter sent to a hard-boiled de- 


linquent: 

Mr. Frank N. Ernest, 
The Smith-Jones Company, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Ernest, 

I was deeply touched by your kind letter of the 
steenth instant. Even as write, I find it dif- 
ficult to stem the flow of tears of self-condem- 
nation. You are right—I have ‘not treated 
you fairly in holding off payment. Despite the 
fact that my coal bin is empty, ~ | children are 
starving and the wolf has scratched the welcome 
off the mat, I have pawned my grand-mother’s 
easy chair to Pe; this debt. 

A money order is enclosed for the full amount. 

Yours gratefully, 
UPPA GENSTIT. 


But this is what he got: 
Dear Sir, 

If you think you can work on my sympathy 
or stir up my conscience with that soft soap 
stuff of yours, you got another think headed in 
your direction. 

If you put ten thousand consciences like mine 
> a peanut they’d rattle—that’s the kind of 


y I am! 

“Tae *t going to pay your bill until I get darn 
qoot and ready—and maybe not then. If you 
on’t like my way of doing business, would sug- 
gest you buy an asbestos union suit and go 
where it will do you the most good. 

Yours truly, 
UPPA GENSTIT. 


Sos Oinee: Ca as 


CrepIT Man.—(His own version). One 
of the late Christian (or Jewish) 
martyrs. The watch-dog of the 
Treasury hounded by the sales de- 
partment. 

—(The salesman’s version). An un- 
necessary evil. A financial mustard 
plaster who loses money for the 
house by bad debts, and makes up 
for it by cutting down the sales- 
man’s commission. 

N-B. Rest of definition unprintable. 


SALESMAN.—(His own version). The 
man wha makes the wheels of com- 
merce go round until the credit 
man tosses the monkey wrench into 
the machinery. The one who brings 
the grist to the mill. The only in- 
dispensable unit in the concern. 

—(The C. M.’s version). An annoy- 
ing individual, whose only thought 
is to sell something to somebody, 
somehow, regardless of the sum the 
somebody may possess. A man who 
delights in sitting up on his hind 
legs and woofing when the credit 
man N. G.’s a $5,000 order given by 
the owner of a peanut-stand. 

BANKRuUpPTcY.—Something that a cus- 
tomer gets into when his pile of 
unpaid bills gets higher than his 
pile of the green variety. A referee 
is provided for any informal bout 
between creditors. After the attor- 
neys’ fees have been settled, the 
creditors usually realize enough to 
defray carfare expense to and from 
the meetings. 

CREDIT CHECKING.—Frequently known 
as checking sales. Something a 
credit man does with a red or blue 
pencil. Often makes the salesman 
smile and the credit man weep— 
when the payment falls due—and 
also vice versa. 

CrepiIt Frte.—A place where the unpub- 
lished history of the customer is 
kept. The nap is usually worn 
from the carpet between this point 
and the credit man’s desk. Data 
contained therein used for passing 
on credit or establishing an alibi to 
the Directors when the account 
goes flooey. 

Accounts RECEIVABLE.—Things that are 
listed in the statement as “assets.” 
It is part of the C. M.’s job, to see 
that the fellow who made up the 
statement is never criticized for 
listing them as “assets.” A solid 
or frozen asset which sometimes 
refuses to melt. In such an event 
the C. M. usually rents space in 
the “Help Wanted” column. 

Report.—Explosion made by the Presi- 
dent! when a customer files a volun- 
tary petition. The story received 
from Dun or Bradstreet’s Circulat- 
ing Library tells whether the pros- 
pective customer is kind to his 
mother, also if he uses arm gar- 
ters, etc. (The modern Credit Man 
who has studied psycho-analysis of 
course realizes that credit should 
never be extended to anyone wear- 
ing arm garters.) 

Crepit MEN’s CoNvENTION.—Place where 
credit men go once in a Year and 
talk over their troubles. As it 
lasts only a week, they can only 
scratch the surface. BB Fe 



























































































































































































































































































































































Biggest Atlanta Meeting 


Atlanta.—The largest meeting ever 
held by the Atlanta association was that 
of January 9 addressed by Secretary 
J. H. Tregoe of the National Association 
of Credit Men. In the afternoon a 
“family conference” of the officers and 
directors of the Atlanta association was 
arranged by Secretary C. L. William- 
son. “Bring the Boss” was the slogan 
for the January meeting of the Atlanta 
Association. Thirty Membership Ac- 
ceptances were signed at a recent meet- 
ing. 

Sec. Williamson says, “Would you 
care to live in a community without a 
church even though you did not attend 
it? Well, would you care to do business 
in a city without the influence of an 
association of credit men which is try- 
ing to stabilize credit conditions, check 
commercial crime and instil into the 
minds of business men the necessity of 


observing ethics in industrial rela- 
tions?” 





Signed Up and Paid Up 


Boston.—The Boston association is 
heartily endorsing the Membership Ac- 
ceptance plan approved by the National 
Association for securing new members. 
At a recent meeting ten “signed up” 
and three “paid up.” The list for the 
following meeting showed thirty-eight 
in the former.class and nine in the 
latter. Twenty-eight have pledged them- 
selves to obtain one new member since 
the last meeting, and the following have 
already paid up their Membership Ac- 
ceptances: 

John F. Briry secured Commonwealth 
Pipe & Supply Co., George O. Baxter, 
98 Merrimac St., Boston; Edwin S. 
Kneeland secured Commercial Report 
Service, George Munroe Rodie, 79 Milk 
St., Boston; J. Victor Day secured Rich 
Yarn Co., John L. Black, 48 Lincoln 
St., Boston; Val T. Hanson secured 
Wirth Chocolate Co., J. D. McCaddin, 
226 Milk St., Boston; Harry N. Thomas 
secured F. W. Montgomery, Inc., N. K. 
Gallinger, Treas. 44 Wareham St., 
Boston; Harry N. Thomas secured W. 
D. Lane & Co., Walter D. Lane, 200 
Summer St., Boston; Harry N. Thomas 
secured Marston & Tapley Co., Fred B. 
Marston, Danvers, Mass.; Frederick W. 
Bourne secured Heller & Merz Co., N. 
A. Billings, 287 Atlantic Ave., Boston; 
and Edward W. Badmington secured 
John Pilling Shoe Co., G. C. McIntyre, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Walter F. Nolan reports that Charles 
W. Bailey’s talk on “Analyzing the 
Financial Statement” was the chief 
feature at a recent meeting of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Bailey is president of 
the Boylston National Bank. Gen. E. 
Leroy Sweetser, Commisioner of Labor 
and Industries, Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, explained the functions of 
his particular department. . . 

An original composition entitled 
“Shouting for Thirty-Five Thousand,” 
composed by J. Victor Day, was sung 
in recognition of the efforts of the 
Membership Committee. 


Connecticut Field Manager 


Bridgeport—The regular monthly 
dinner of the Bridgeport association 
was held at the Hotel Stratfield. The 
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Credit Men Busy from Boston to San Francisco 


matter of employing a Connecticut 
Field Manager for the three Connecticut 
associations was discussed. The Bridge- 
port association is in favor of employ- 
ing such an official and named as its 
members on the Board of Control, A. C. 
Macy, of Raybestos Co., secretary of the 
association, and L. M. Allen, Bridge- 
port Brass Co. The appointment of a 
Field Manager is an important forward 
step for the association work of Con- 
necticut and it means that ultimately 
there will be established at some cen- 
tral point a credit interchange bureau 
and an adjustment bureau. 

W. M. Bayliss, Booth & Bayliss Com- 
mercial School, gave a most amusing 
and enlightening talk on the handling 
of credits. 


First Mercantile Agency in 
1841 


Buffalo—The Mercantile Agency was 
the subject discussed at a _ recent 
monthly dinner of the Buffalo associa- 
tion. Lyman S. Loomis, local manager 
of R. G. Dun & Co., gave a very inter- 
esting history of the founding and 
.progress of the agency. The first 
agency in the world was founded by 
Lewis Tappan, in New York in 1841. 
The first material used was taken from 
the files of Arthur Tappan Co., who 
had compiled a great deal of informa- 
tion concerning the many customers of 
the company. The Buffalo branch of 
R. G., Dun & Co. was established in 
1866. Mr. Smith, the first manager, 
made the trip on foot from Schenec- 
tady to Buffalo carrying a reference 
book under his arm. 

Richard M. Cushman, local superin- 
tendent of the Bradstreet Company, 
talked on “The Necessity of Co-opera- 
tion Between the Credit Men and the 
Agency.” He urged the prompt and 
careful reply to all trade inquiry 
blanks, and made the point that in co- 
operating fully the credit man was help- 
ing some other credit man to solve his 
problems. 

Frank A. Worth, Spencer, Kellogg & 
Sons Co., spoke on the “Mercantile 
Agency Report.” He gave a fine analy- 
sis of just what a report should include 
and recommended a uniform outline to 
be followed by all agencies which would 
make the report comprehensive and 
more easily read. He urged care in 
the mechanical makeup and accuracy 
in the figures given in financial state- 
ments. An interesting general discus- 
sion followed led by L. E. Chandler, 
who acted as quiz master. 


City Planning 


Buffalo.—The last regular monthly 
dinner at Buffalo was addressed by Cap- 
tain George H. Norton, City Engineer, 
on the subject of “City Planning.” He 
outlined extensive plans for widening 
streets in certain sections to facilitate 
traffic and for the enlargement of the 
already beautiful park system. He 
spoke of the importance of zoning in 
order to divide business and residential 
sections. The grouping of public build- 
ings is receiving serious consideration. 

Albert Bartram Kelley, of Phila- 
delphia, spoke on “Humor in Busi- 
ness.” In appealing to the humorous 






he succeeded admirably. He fully 
demonstrated the fact that credit men 
can see a joke. 

The next dinner will be Bankers’ 
Night. The Buffalo Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking will 
join with the Buffalo association. ‘The 
A. I. B. speaker will be H. Parker 
Willis, Professor of Economics, Colum- 
bia University. 


Charlotte Putting It-Over 


Charlotte-—Pres. L. M. Hipp has ap- 
pointed a committee of nine, of which 
L. S. Sloop is chairman, to carry on 
the program of building up the Char- 
lotte association. “There is no club in 
the country which offers the service 
this association offers, at the amount 
to be charged during the coming year,” 
said Mr. Hipp. “It is miy firm belief 
that this association is going to grow 
with this campaign, that men are go- 
ing to realize that it is ‘make it or 
break it’ and it is not going to be 
broken. We will know before long. 
Lock Sloop is going to put that proposi- 
tion over with his committee and put 
it over strong.” 


Chicago’s Boosters 


Chicago.—J. Warren Slote, Howard- 
Severance Co., writes that the member- 
ship committee of the Chicago associa- 
tion for the season 1921-22 is fortunate 
in having for its chairman and leader 
the very vigorous, enthusiastic and 
capable gentleman whom we know as 
Jim Cox, General Credit Manager, W. C. 
Ritchie & Co. Under his direction, the 
committee decided to put on a continu- 
ous drive for members, begining in the 
very early part of the season and to 
last throughout the entire sea.on. 

The automobile contest, which was 
inaugurated some weeks ago, has en 
gendered considerable competition be- 
tween groups in the membership com- 
mittee and in the association, and good 
results have been and are being ob- 
tained. 

It was the suggestion of one of the 
members of the committee that each 
member set as a goal for himself the 
securing of one member each week 
throughout the season. The following 
tells the story to date: 


The membership committee met 

And set its men to seek 

New members; said they, each should get 
Not less than one each week. 


The standard set seemed mountain-high 
Could any scale the peak? 

But each determined hard to try 

To bring in one each week. 


Sig. Einstein costy set the pace, 
Though little did he speak ; 
He seemed the leader in the race 
By landing one each week. 


Then Forrey, Dudley, Sullivan, 
Each looking very meek, } 
The Standard reached, and too, sent in 
The blue slips,—one each week. 


But here comes Beaudry,—Lou’s his 
Who says the goal is weak; 

And lifts himself to lasting fame 

By bringing in TWO EACH WEEK. 


Men! Each can do it! Shall we try, 
And on ease vengeance wreak? 

We'll make Chi leader by and by 

By getting one each week. 
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The regular meetings of the Member- 
ship Committee reveal the enthusiasm 
of the Boosters, tangible results of 
which are evidenced by the blue slips 
which grace the table around the Chair- 
fman’s plate. After a recent meeting, 
held at the Hotel Sherman, and after 
¢ome entertainment, the committee de- 
voted itself to the business of the eve- 
ning. Some of the activities of the 
various departments of the association 
were discussed, particularly with refer- 
ence to their appeal to those who are 
not but should be members. A. A. Mow- 
bray, of the National Office, was pres- 
ent and delivered a brief but forceful 
and edifying address. The following 
meeting was also held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, and the enthusiasm and blue slips 
in evidence indicate that the Member- 
ship Committee is realizing its ambi- 
tion to make the “Chi.” association 
larger and more powerful than it has 
ever been. 

Leave it to Jim Cox and the Chicago 
Boosters! 


“What of 1922?” 

Chicago.—J. Arthur Marvin, C. P. A., 
resident manager of the American 
Audit Co., has summed up in the last 
issue of the Chicago association bulletin 
the important changes in the New 
Revenue Act of 1921 from the Revenue 
Act of 1918. Sections of the old act are 
compared with the new in a clear and 
instructive manner. 

The December forum was addressed 
by John W. Thomas, vice-president of 
the Central Trust Co. of Illinois. His 
topic was “What of 1922?” He discussed 
the moral responsibility of the business 
man and that of the.banker. He said 
the personal factor in business could 
not be emphasized too strongly. He 
opposed too much control of business 
and industry by legislation and de- 
clared the American Valuation Plan 
was dangerous. 

Archer Wall Douglas, vice-president of 
the Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Statistics of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, was the other speaker of the eve- 
ning. His topic was “When Figures 
Speak—How to Study Your Customer.” 

Membership® Chairman James Cox 
sends out some timely postals to his 
membership workers, giving them some 
snappy sales talks. 


First Class Adjustment Bureau 
in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati.—The members of the Cin- 
cinnati association have made final pro- 
vision for the establishment of an ad- 
justment bureau, having completed 
their campaign for the raising of $12,- 
000. Many of the members came for- 
ward with great generosity in the guar- 
anteeing of the necessary support to the 
bureau. John L. Richey has already 
begun the organization work and .is 
ready for business. He says that the 
bureau will operate along the lines laid 
down by the National Office, its books 
will be open at all times to the inspec- 
tion and audit of the National Associa- 
tion’s representative and in other ways 
will seek to make itself worthy of the 
confidence of the entire Association. 

CAMPAIGN BY TRADE GROUPS 

Edward G. Schultz, chairman of the 
membership committee, Cincinnati As- 
sociation, is determined to make a suc- 
cess out of his campaign. He is cer- 








tainly going about it in the right man- 
ner and is receiving the support of 
Pres. Geo. J. Gruen, and of R. B. Hecp- 
kins, of the National Membership Com- 
mittee, in charge of that district. 

In Cincinnati the Membership Com- 
mittee has seven members, with the 
President, Secretary and District Lead- 
er acting ex-officio. Then there are 22 
sub-chairman heading as many trade 
groups who have men in their lines 
serving under them. The lines follow: 
Bankers, Auto Accessories, Boots and 
Shoes, Candy, Cigars and Tobacco, 
Clothing, Coal, Coffee-Tea-Spices, Drugs, 
Electrical Supplies, Furniture and Re- 
frigerator Mfgs., Grocers, Lumber, 
Machine Tools, Meats, Metal Products, 
Oils, Paints, Paper and Twine, Paper 
Mfrs. Rubber Goods. 


The Live Cleveland Weekly 


Cleveland.—The weekly bulletin of 
the Cleveland association is running 
four features in each issue designed to 
attract the interest of the membership. 
First:—The monthly general letter of 
National Secretary Tregoe is divided 
into weekly segments and published 
under the heading “Tregoe’s Tribute.” 
Second:—The association calendar is 
displayed under the heading “Coming 
Events.” Members cut this out and 
use it as a reminder of scheduled meet- 
ings of different types. It also indicates 
the large number of activities being 
conducted. Third:—‘“What You _ Get 
Out of the Association” is devoted to 
pointing out week after week the mem- 
bership benefits and privileges. Such 
matters as the publications, educa- 
tional, legislative, prosecution and simi- 
lar efforts are briefly described in this 
connection. Fourth:—‘Our Own Who's 
Who” is a corner which shows one at 
a time the personnel of the associa- 
tion’s boards and committees and the 
men who are active in association 
work. 

The Board of Trustees of the Cleve- 
land association has accepted the resig- 
nation of T. C. Keller as commissioner 
of the Adjustment Bureau and has ap- 
pointed D. W. Cauley, secretary of the 
association, manager of the Bureau 
with Hugh Wells, an attorney with 
considerable experience in handling 
bankruptcy matters, as assistant man- 
ager. Mr. Keller, who has been com- 
missioner of the Bureau for eight years 
during which time it handled a large 
volume of business in the settlement of 
involved estates, will be temporarily re- 
tained by the association to assist in 
completing the adjustment of cases 
with which he is familiar. All new 
business will be handled by the new 
management. 

The Adjustment Bureau is one of the 
largest in the country and specializes 
in taking care of bankruptcy and re- 
ceivership matters as well as friendly 
adjustments for members of the asso- 
ciation, numbering 1300 of the large 
manufacturing, wholesale and banking 
firms of Cleveland and northern Ohio. 


Building Up 


Davenport. — Arnold A. Mowbray, 


‘Manager of the Membership Depart- 


ment of the National Association, 
attended the first meeting of the Dav- 
enport association this year. There 
were 63 present; and it was decided to 
hold regular monthly luncheons. A 
membership campaign has started and 
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several new members have already 
been secured. The interest and en- 
thusiasm shown promises well for the 
coming year’s work. Pres. Fred L. 
Ray, Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., 
and Secretary H. B. Betty are working 
hard to increase still further the use- 
fulness of the association. 


Home Talent Makes Hit 


Dayton.—The Monroe Doctrine and 
its relation to the Disarmament Con- 
ference was discussed by Mr. Lion at 
the December meeting of the Dayton 
association. Members of the associa- 
tion also entertained those present with 
vaudeville acts. “The Gumps” were 
Messrs. Carr and Schneider and “Al 
Jolson” was K. L. Estabrook. This 
lively program was much enjoyed by 
all; and it was decided to have local 
talent put on some sort of act at each 
meeting. 


Interest in Interchange 
Increases 


Decatur.—Sec. R. L. Smith of the 
Decatur association, Decatur Grocer 
Co., writes that the Credit Interchange 
Bureau was discussed at the recent 
meeting. Mrs. J. S. McNulta, manager 
of the local bureau, reporting on the 
conference of bureau managers held re- 
cently in St. Louis, described the exten- 
sive field covered. Report was, received 
also on the Central Illinois zone meet- 
ing held in Peoria, attended by repre- 
sentatives from Springfield and Bloom- 
ington, as well as from Decatur. Peoria 
firms are now much more interested in 
this work than ever before, and it is 
thought they will within the next few 
weeks establish an interchange bureau 
in operation along lines identical with 
those followed in Decatur. 

The State convention of Credit Men 
wil) be held in April, 1922, and it is 
hoped that arrangements may be made 


‘ whereby members of various other or- 


ganizations may attend the sessions 
and become more fully acquainfed with 
the work handled by the credit men’s 
associations. 


Indiana State Conference 


Evansville—tThe Indiana State Con- 
ference of Credit Men will be held at 
Fort Wayne on February 3. Fort Wayne 
credit men have been bidding for this 
Conference for some time and now that 
their city has been selected, the credit 
men expect to put on a conference that 
will long be remembered. National Sec.- 
Treas. Tregoe will be present in his 
celebrated role of quizz-master. 

Wm. Bootz addressed the last dinner 
meeting of the Evansville association 
on the subject, “The Change in the 
Federal Tax Laws and Their Effect on 
Business.” 

Members are still talking of the suc- 
cessful Christmas party held by the as- 
sociation at which gifts were supplied 
by various local industries. 


Corporations to be Displaced 
by Common Law Trusts 


Ft. Wayne.—Mrs. Rose B. Ueber, Fort 
Wayne Printing Co., writes that Hon. 
Solan J. Carter, Judge of the Superior 
Court of Marion County, addressed the 
last Ft. Wayne association dinner meet- 
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ing on the subject of “Common Law 
Trusts,” sometimes called ‘“Massachu- 
setts Trusts.” He declared that ten 
years from now most corporations 
throughout the United States will be 
supplanted by common law trusts be- 
cause of the advantages of the latter. 
Corporations and their powers have 
peen greatly abused, and corporations 
have been handicapped because they 
have not a stable basis upon which to 
work. The stockholders of a common 
law trust are the beneficiaries, said 
Judge Carter, and trust companies are 
not dependent upon state legislatures 
for their life. A trust is based on an 
agreement which every individual, un- 
der the Constitution, has a right to 
enjoy. Trust agreements cannot be in- 
terfered with as long as contracts are 
not illegal; trustees account to the 
peneficiaries for the proper conduct of 
the affairs of the common trust. No 
corporation tax is paid by the common 
law trust, and the property of the trust 
estate cannot be taxed twice because 
the property is held in the name of a 
trustee. 

Judge Carter warned credit men to 
be mote careful in granting credit and 
cited several receivership cases in In- 
dianapolis where only 20 cents on the 
dollar could be collected. In such 
cases, Judge Carter said, the whole com- 
munity suffers. 

As debtors, corporations are gener- 
ally more desirable than common law 
trusts. 


Attendance, 81 Per Cent. 


Galesburg.—Hugh Garver, Pioneer 
Creamery Co., reports that H. C. Gar- 
ver’s paper on accounting was the prin- 
cipal feature at the recent meeting of 
the Galesburg, Ill., association. The 
Galesburg association is to be congrat- 
ulated on an attendance of 81 per cent. 
of the total membership. Mayor H. G. 
Hawkins addressed the meeting on 
“Hints to Credit Men.” It was decided, 
on account of present business condi- 
tions, to increase the number of meet- 
ings to bi-weekly meetings during the 
next three months. 


What Do YOU Think? 

Grand Forks.—During the general 
discussion at the last luncheon meeting 
of the Grand Forks association a ques- 
tion arose as to the status of certain 
personal property in the case of forced 
bankruptcy. One of the accounts in 
which a number of creditors present 
were interested is being compeiled to 
pay a certain amount of money each 
week on an old account to one creditor 
who has attached a car belonging to the 
debtor. This car was acquired by the 
debtor, not with money taken from his 
business altogether, but in a newspaper 
contest. The question is whether in the 
case of forced bankruptcy this debtor 
would be obliged to list the car as a 
part of his assets. It is true that he did 
not secure the car primarily with 
money: taken from his business, yet it 
was secured because of efforts put forth 
by him as proprietor of the business, 
and the expense incurred incidental to 
winning the car, was taken out of the 
business. 


The Grand Forks association would 
be glad to have the opinion of any mem- 
ber regarding this matter, writes 
Wheeler Smith, Bridgeman Russell Co. 


Bankers’ Relations to 
Customers 


Green Bay.—H. T. Braun, Bradstreet 
Co., writes that Pres. W. G. Hubbard 
presided at the last dinner meeting of 
the Northwestern Michigan Association 
of Credit Men. Treas. Warren E. Car- 
ter, Bay County Savings Bank, talked 
on the banker’s position with relation 
to his customers, and a general discus- 
sion followed. Pres. Hubbard spoke on 
forms and system in the credit depart- 
ment. The 26 members attending 
found the meeting of real value. 


Ask Yourself This Question! 


Houston.—Frederick A. Mozart, sec- 
retary of the Houston association, sends 
this message to his members: 

“We are going to ask you a question. 
We want you to answer it too. What 
part are YOU going to play in the activ- 
ities of the Houston Association of 
Credit Men in the year 1922? That’s a 
fair question, for it concerns you. The 
year of 1921 has been a wonderful one 
from the standpoint of co-operation 
among our members. The year 1922 
will be just twice as good if the other 
50 per cent. of our members will get in 
harness like those who have worked in 
the past year. 

“We are safe in saying that this asso- 
ciation has served YOU in this year. 
The possibilities of the New Year are 
untold; but they can be fully unfolded 
to our advantage only if we draw closer 
together through our mutual interest, 

y means of the interchange of credit 
information. 

“At the annual meeting we wiil give 
you some good news about a new service 
that is now being installed for your 
benefit, and it will not cost you a cent 
more. It is the thing that you have 
been waiting for. 

“The year 1922 will be just what we 
make it. Elbert Hubbard once said 
‘The valuable man in any business is 
the man who can and will co-operate 
with other men. Men succeed only as 
they utilize the services and ideas of 
other men.’ Let us make this new year 
a co-operative one. It is our wish that 
the New Year will be a happy one for 
you in every walk of your life.” 


Incompetency Principal Cause 
Failure 


Huntington.—M. S. Flynn, Hunting- 
ton Wholesale Furniture Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., writes that as usual the 
last meeting was full of meat for the 
heads of firms as well as for the credit 
men. Okey Hayslip, C. P. A., spoke on 
the causes of bankruptcy and stressed 
the point that incompetency was one 
of. the principal causes of failure. He 
said a lack of capital was hardly a 
drawback, if ability was shown in the 
conduct of business. It was his opinion 
that ability and character were closely 
allied. B. C. Sharitz, attorney at law, 
discussed the history and general facts 
about bankruptcy laws, and brought out 
the fact that the present laws were fair 
to the creditor and debtor. He decrared 
the law enabled a merchant in Massa- 
chusetts or New York to sell his goods 
in the South and feel it was a protec- 
tion to him, for in case of a failure it 
placed everyone on an equal footing and 
did not allow one creditor to take advan- 
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tage of his competitor who had sold the 
account from a more distant point. The 
addresses of Messrs. Hayslip and Shar- 
itz dovetailed in an interesting manner. 

G. O. Rhodes, president, Mid West 
Cigar Co., spoke on the relation of the 
credit and sales departments. As he is 
an excellent salesman and gives a great 
deal of attention to credit, he was an 
able speaker on this subject. National 
V. P. John E. Norvell, who was present 
at the meeting, expressed a lively inter- 
est in the proceedings. 


Murphy, Convention Chairman 


Indianapolis ——Kenneth E, Smith re- 
ports that Dwight A. Murphy, City 
Trust Co., was appointed chairman of 
the Convention Committee which has 
general charge of arrangements ror the 
27th Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men to be held at 
Indianapolis, June 6-9, 1922. 

Dr. Robert J. Aley, president of But- 
ler College, in an address on education 
before the Indianapolis association as- 
serted that the proportion of boys and 
girls in the schools of the country now 
exceeds the proportion of increase in 
population. He called attention to the 
number of registrations which have 
been made in colleges and said that 
some schools have enough registrations 
to supply them with students for four 
years. Many schools are facing a deficit 
because the student bodies have in- 
creased beyond the means of the 
schools. 

A course in credit is being conducted 
by the Indianapolis association in con- 
junction with the Indiana University 
Extension Division. Prof. W. H. Hud- 
son, DePauw University, will conduct 
the classes for 16 weeks. 

Albert Stump, attorney, representa- 
tive of the Indiana Public Utility Asso- 
ciation, spoke on co-operation before 
the 52 members of the association pres- 
ent. He defended the commission sys- 
tem against criticism directed toward 
high rates, saying that public utility 
service rates have increased 25 per 
cent. while other commodities in four 
years have increased from 50 to 100 per 
cent. He showed how formerly people 
frowned upon inventions as the works 
of the devil, but how people now co-op- 
erate with inventors and finance new 
propositions. He quoted arguments used 
in a Boston newspaper about a century 
ago in opposition to artificial lights 
which show how far the world has pro- 
gressed since then: “Darkness would 
vanish, and drunkenness and depravity 
therefore would increase. Horses would 
be frightened, and thieves emboldened. 
People would stay out late at night, 
causing an increase in the ailments 
caused by colds. And finally, artificial 
lighting would interfere with the divine 
plan of the world, which ordained that. 
the earth should be in darkness at 
night.” 


“Good Dope for the Sleepy 
Credit Men” 


Indianapolis —L. K. Babcock, presi- 
dent of the Optimist Club of Indian- 
apolis, addressed a recent Indianapolis. 
association meeting on “Carrying Opti- 
mism through the Year 1922.” He said 
in part: “What we need in business 
right now is optimism. An optimist is 
a fellow who believes that things are 
simply going to be better and will come 
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out right. We have had a wonderful 
period of artificial prosperity and after 
all it was worse for us. Before we can 
have real prosperity there must be pres- 
ent four vital fundamental elements, in- 
tegrity, vision with faith, industry, and 
co-operation.” 

The association’s annual Christmas 
party was held on December 22. Each 
member brought a present valued at 50 
cents and exchangeti with the member 
seated next to him. A two-pound box 
of chocolates was given to the person 
who brought the most attractive and 
useful present. A committee composed 
of Miss Mina Markle and E. G. Holmes 
awarded the prize to D. A. Murphy, 
chairman of the Convention Committee. 
His present was a capsule about two 
inches long which contained a slip of 
paper bearing this inscription: 

Goop DoPE FOR THE SLEEPY 
CREDIT MAN 


Attend the noon meetings for the 
next six months and get waked up 
for the Convention in June. 

H. F. McMichael, State Life Insurance 
Co., legal department, spoke on “A Per- 
fect Credit Transaction,” and empha- 
sized the value of the Christmas spirit 
in business transactions. 


New Banking Members 


Jamestown—The Jamestown Credit 
Club was addressed by O. N. Rushworth, 
president of the Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank, Jamestown, N. Y., on “What a 
Banker Likes to See in a Statement.” 
A general discussion followed which 
covered a wide range of subjects and 
the twenty members attending found it 
a very fruitful meeting. The scenario 
planned fora demonstration of a 
customer coming in to the banker and 
endeavoring to secure a loan,—had to 
be postponed, because of the length of 
the discussion, until the next meeting. 

A. Turnguist, credit manager of Art 
Metal Construction Co., urged the bank- 
ers of Jamestown to become members 
of the National Association and several 
membership application blanks have 
been signed as result of his efforts. 


Urges Tax Commission 


Kalamazoo.—‘Resolved: That it is 
the unanimous opinion of this associa- 
tion that a tax commission consisting 
of business men with a lawyer, an ac- 
countant and an economist, snould be 
formed to make a comprehensive study 
of the whole field of taxation and re- 
port to Congress with a complete 
revenue program.” This resolution, in- 
troduced by O. P. Johnson, Star Brass 
Works, was adopted unanimously at the 
last meeting of the Kalamazoo associa- 
tion, writes Sec. Fred G. Dewey. 

Fred. R. Jones, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Co. of Detroit, J. 
Charles Ross and Charles G. Bard were 
the speakers at the regular meeting of 
the association. Mr. Jones dwelt on the 
functioning of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law. The difference between 
stock companies and reciprocal associa- 
tioms was the topic of Mr. Ross. Mr. 
Bard spoke on “The Nation’s Waste.” 


Prevent Fraudulent Failures 


Kansas City—aA fine crowd including 
a large number of women credit 
grantors attended the recent dinner of 
the Kansas City association at the Hotel 


Baltimore. Real musical talent was 
displayed by members of the associa- 
tion who entertained the meeting. The 
Investigation and Prosecution Commit- 
tee presented a few facts; and James 
Ratliff, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., intro- 
duced James B. Nourse, attorney for 
the department, who talked on “Fraudu- 
lent Failures.” He urged the necessity 
of building up an organization, to offset 
the great number of these failures 
throughout the United States. In 1918 
there were 9,000 business failures, of 
which 855 were fraudulent. Everyone 
should subscribe to the Investigation 
and Prosecution fund in order to secure 
better handling and prevention of these 
conditions. 

Arnold A. Mowbray, manager of the 
Membership Department of the Nation- 
al Association, was the principal speak- 
er of the evening and talked on “Credit 
Men and the Present Business Crisis.” 
He complimented the Kansas City In- 
terchange Bureau and declared it was 
one of the finest in the country. 


A Credit Monthly Booster 


Kansas City—wWilliam P. Harvey, 
Credit Manager of the Penn Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturers of Penn 
Vacuum-Fire Spark Plugs, Kansas City, 
read in the December issue of the 
CREDIT MONTHLY the letter by R. G. 
Elliott, Jaques Mfg. Co., Chicago, on the 
subject of Creprr MonTHLy advertising 
and was inspired thereby to order a one 
column advertisement in the January 
Monthly for Penn Vacuum-Fire Spark 
Plugs. This is an indication that Mr. 
Harvey is one of those members of the 
National Association of Credit Men who 
appreciates the fact that he is a pro- 
prietor of the Creprir MontTHiy and 
therefore is interested in its com- 
plete establishment as an advertising 
medium. 


Credit and Sales Departments 


Lincoln.—At the last meeting of the 
Lincoln association the War Finance 
Corporation was discussed by Carl Weil, 
vice-chairman of the Nebraska Com- 
mittee. “Co-operation of Sales and 
Credit Departments,” was the subject 
of a discussion led by J. W. Carr, Cor- 
nejl Supply Co., who spoke from the 
salesmen’s viewpoint. G. C. Harris, 
Schwarz Paper Co., spoke on “The 
Credit Man’s Viewpoint.” 


Are the Movies Sinful? 


Los Angeles—Rob Wagner, whose 
writings have appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post and other publications, 
addressed the December meeting of the 
Los Angeles association on “Are the 
Movies Sinful?” and spoke emphatically 
of censorship. He declared that the 
patrons of the movies are the best cen- 
sors for they readily notify the box of- 
fice of any features in a picture that are 


‘ not approved by the general public. 


J. C. Lipman, V. P. of the Union 
Bank & Trust Co., and Al. G. Maurer, 
assistant cashier of the Merchants’ Natl. 
Bank, who staged a dialogue “How 
(not) to Obtain Credit.” This special 
stunt went with a roar. Delightful 
music was furnished by Mrs. Harry 
Unger, formerly with the Apollo Club, 
Chicago, who sang three contralto solos, 
and by Sol. Cohen who gave a series of 
violin solos. 
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The last number on the evening’s pro- 
gram was given by Dr. Willsie Martin, 
who spoke on “Where Do You Live?” 
and described various kinds of houses 
in which human souls reside. He said, 
“Business in any country rests on confi- 
dence and good faith, and real business 
is not done on money but on men.” Miss 
Florence E. Banks, special news cor- 
respondent, says that if the programs 
of the Los Angeles association continue 
to be as interesting as those already 
given, it will be hard for the “Jurors” 
to decide which is tha best. 

F. M. Couch, of Blake, Moffit & 
Towne, is the man who originally sug- 
gested the idea of holding committee. 
He is a National Director and super- 
vises the work of the National Mem- 
bership Department. Mr. Couch reports 
that the Holding Committee in Los 
Angeles is functioning in an efficient 
manner and has caused a number of 
resignations to be cancelled. 


Kentucky Conference 

Louisvite—The recent Kentucky 
Credit Men’s Conference was attended 
by about 200, including members of the 
Lexington and Louisville associations, 
prospective members and members of 
the credit student class. W. H. Brizen- 
dine, Secretary, Merit Mfg. Co, May- 
field, Ky., chairman of the conference, 
traveled nearly 300 miles from Mayfield 


to attend. The program was as follows: 

11:00-11.45 A. M. The Trade Acceptance. 
What has it done? What can it do? A 
comparison with the open book account. A 
study of the abuses of the Trade Acceptance 
and how these abuses may and should be 
checked. 
Phil F, Laib, Treasurer, Laib Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

11:45-12:30. Preventing Failures and Making 
Better Merchants. A Study of Business 


Service. 
Ss Royster, Lexington Dry Goods Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 

12:30-2:00 P. M. Luncheon. 

2:00-2:30 P. M. A Discussion on the Leg- 
islative Outlook in Kentucky. 
C. T. Sullivan, Sec’y., Weatherly-McKen- 
nie Co., Louisville, 

2:30-3:15 P. M. How shall the information 
coming into a Credit Department be handled 
by the Credit Manager? 

McGarry, W. T. Cistrunk & Co., 


gt ° 

3:15-4:00 P. "M. A Review of Economic Con 
ditions in the War and Post-War Periods. 
The Causes of Action and Re-action a 
these periods. The Effect of the Enormoi 
Waste and Present Need of Repairing the 
Mistakes of the Past and Meeting Prob 
lems of the Present. 
Luther Reynolds, Credit Manager, Louisville 
Seed Co. 


4:00-4:45 P. M. Demonstrate an Applicant for 
Credit—being an interview by the Credit 


Manager. 
ce - Morrison, ene Roller Mills 
Co., Lexington, 

6:00 P. M. inner < Louisville Association. 


Address. J. W. Morrison, Lexington Roller 
Mills Co. 

Address. J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Weekly Meetings Most 
Profitable 


Memphis.—At the recent luncheon 
meeting of the Memphis association, 
president J. C. Dean broached the sub- 
ject of attendance at the semi-monthly 
juncheons and invited suggestions from 
those present as to the best course to 
pursue in bringing out the members in 
considerably larger number. In the 
discussion that followed, it developed 
that weekly luncheons might be feasible 
to conduct, with one week devoted to 
discussion of purely credit topics, and 
the next to a topic of general interest. 
Many good points were emphasized and 
it is hoped that a solution will be found 
to make the meetings so attractive that 
the attendance will be greatly increased. 
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Greater Intelligence of 
Business Men 


Milwaukee.—Victor J. Schulte, Weyen- 
berg Shoe Mfg. Co., writes that Arthur 
E. Swanson’s talk on “Business Pros- 
pects for 1922” was received with en- 
thusiasm at the recent dinner meeting 
of the Milwaukee association. Mr. 
Swanson is the head of the Commerce 
Department of the University of Wis- 
consin. The cause of the present busi- 
ness depression was the increase in the 
purchasing power of our country, said 
Mr. Swanson. This resulted in prices 
going out of balance. The reason the 
prices did not immediately fall when 
the War ended was that the American 
people did not realize the War was over, 
and increased production was main- 
tained and an artificial demand for com- 
modities created. 

Farm products were the first to de 
crease in price because enormous crops 
were harvested when there was no mar- 
ket in which to dispose of them. Imme- 
diately the purchasing power of a great 
portion of the American public dimin- 
ished, and the prices of other commodi- 
ties fell. Mr. Swanson showed by dif- 
ferent charts how wholesale and retail 
prices during the past year, up to and 
including October, have converged 50 
per cent. When prices will again come 
into balance and at what level, cannot 
be answered definitely by anyone. 
Wholesale and retail prices have fallen; 
but wages and railroad rates have not. 
Both wages and railroad rates will have 
to decrease correspondingly before a 
new price level can be arrived at. Mr. 
Swanson credits the recovery from the 
present depression,—which has been so 
far more rapid than any recovery from 
a similar depression,—to the greater in- 
telligence of the business men of today 
and the greater interest which they are 
taking to solve economic problems. 

It was announced that a State Con- 
ference for Credit Men will be held on 
February 15 at Wausau, Wis., and that 
a special train will take the delegates 
from Milwaukee. 


Two Kinds of Rainbows 


Mitneapolis.—Rev. Roy L. Smith's 
talk “At the Foot of the Rainbow” re- 
cently held the attention of the entire 
meeting of the Minneapolis association 
for an hour and a quarter. He spoke of 
two kinds of rainbows,—one kind which 
ending in a “pot of gold” and the other 
ending in “gold bricks.” Life is what 
we make it: we get out of this existence 
just what we put into it, declared tne 
speaker. Among the “gold brick” rain- 
bows he mentioned envy, luck, pull and 
getting-something-for-nothing. Among 
the “gold pot” rainbows are work, play, 
education, science, love and worship. 
Mr. Smith’s talk was very inspiring, 
writes C. L. Dodsworth, who declares 
that too much shop talk at association 
meetings keeps one in a rut. 

John Galbraith, former manager of 
the Northwestern Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, gave a short talk on conditions 
as he found them on a trip east. 


Director Ifill Urges 
Co-operation 
Nashville.—J. B. Britt writes that 47 
attended the recent dinner of the Nas#h- 
ville association and heard H. T. Hill, 


National Director, talk on co-operation 
with the management of the credit in- 
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terchange bureau. The audience was 
very enthusiastic, 


Wants Bigger Objective 


New Castle.—W. ©. Waddington com 
plains that the membership quota for 
the New Castle association is entirely 
too low! 


Kdueation and Entertainment 


New Orleans.—The Forum and En- 
tertainment Committees were in charge 
of the recent meeting of the New 
Orleans association, reports Guy L. 
Woolley. 8S. G. Steiner talked on the 
National Institute of Credit of the Na 
tional Association of Credit Men, T. J. 
Bartletter delivered a poem “The 
Dreamer.” Rediscounting with the 
Federal Reserve Bank was discussed by 
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Leon ©, Simon, and Guy V. W. Lyman 
spoke on accounting, 

This dinner meeting waa attended by 
76 and was highly educational as well 
an entertaining. 


Credit, Insurance and Sunsets 


Omaha,--The last meeting of the 
Omaha association was held under the 
direction of Chairman Foreman of the 
Fire Prevention and Insurance Com- 
mittee, ©, F, Brinkman, United States 
Natl, Bank, lead a discussion on the 
number of checks which are being ia 
sued without sufficient funds to cover, 
M, i, Leese, Agency Superintendent of 
the Natl American Insurance Co, of 
Omaha addressed the meeting on the 
prevention of fires and the bearing this 
matter should have upon men granting 
credit to eustomers, He declared, in 
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comparing statistics of fire losses in 
this country with those of European 
countries, that the large number of 
wooden structures in the United States 
was the cause of our greater fire losses. 
Messrs. Brinkman and Wilcox settled 
a dispute in regard to the sunsets of 
California by entering a balloon-break- 
ing contest. The first one to break the 
balloon was to receive a box of cigars 
and the contest provided amusement 
for all. Mr. Brinkman won the box of 
cigars—therefore Mr. Wilcox’s judg- 
ment as to the sunset was correct. 


Bad Check Law with ‘Teeth 

Ottumwa.—dAccording to special cor- 
respondent F. J. Winn, E. C. Rea of Des 
Moines, addressed the December meet- 
ing of the Ottumwa association on legis- 
lation. A discussion of the Bad Check 
Law legislation followed; and it was 
the consensus of opinion that a measure 
should be passed against signing bad 
checks with sufficient punishment for 
breaking it as to have a truly deterrent 
effect. E. V. Pollock presided at the 
meeting. 


Success in Business 

Philadelphia.—“Succeeding in Busi- 
ness” was the very interesting subject 
on which G. F. Barber, Industrial En- 
gineer, addressed the Philadelphia as- 
sociation at their luncheon meeting on 
January 5. His analysis of the elements 
necessary to a successful business 
career gave his audience the secret for 
which it has been looking. According 
to Mr. Barber, the outstanding qualities 
of successful business were, the (1) 
ability to think in fundamentals, (2) 
constructive ability with force behind 
it, (3) proper mental attitude (broad- 
mindedness and ability to co-operate), 
and (4) personality, the outward re- 
flection of character. In order that 
credit men should not be discouraged 
with the task ahead of them, Mr. Barber 
brought out examples of men who had 
succeeded, and declared that observa- 
tion had convinced him that these quali- 
ties could be built up, and that there 
was hope for anyone who would analyze 
his business and work carefully to de- 
velop himself along the lines laid down. 

About 150 heard the address of Mr. 
Barber and were very much inspired. 


“Character, Capacity, Capital 


and Coverage”’ 

Philadelphia.—A. T. Rickards, H. K. 
Mulford Co., president of the Phila- 
delphia association, in a recent address 
to the Poor Richard Club, said: “I was 
attracted by an advertisement in the 
December issue of the Crepit MONTHLY, 
issued by the National Association of 


Credit Men. It was as follows: 

“*PFOUR C’S—NOT THREE 

“*We often hear it said that there are three 
C’s involved in the granting of credit, viz.: 
Character, Capacity and Capital. 

**There is a fourth. It is Coverage. 

“*The prime requirement for credit is security. 
To this the first three C’s contribute. But how- 
ever upright and able a man may be and how- 
ever ample his capital, he offers poor security 
if that capital be m danger of sudden destruction. 
Adequate insurance coverage is the only safe- 
guard against such destruction. 

““*To provide the complete security that should 
be essential to the granting of credit we must, 
therefore, look for the four C’s—Character, 
Capacity, Capital and Coverage. 

GLENS FALLS INSURANCE CoO.’” 


Record Attendance 
Pittsburgh—When S. Leo Ruslander, 
tax counsel, appeared before the Credo 
Roundtable luncheon meeting of the 


Pittsburgh association to answer ques- 
tions in regard.to changes in the Fed- 
eral tax law, all attendance records were 
broken with 114 present. Roger W.- 
Babson addressed a recent luncheon 
meeting in the William Penn Ball Room 
and there was a record attendance of 
728. According to him, consumers were 
not receiving the benefit of present re- 
duced prices. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Coakley, a 
Catholic priest, delivered a Christmas 
sermon at the regular luncheon meet- 
ing in the Fort Pitt Hotel. Three Coun- 
cils of the K. of C. were invited to meet 
with the association. It was “Good 
Will Day” and the splendid sermon was 
listened to with respect and the best of 
good will. 

The Pittsburgh weekly bulletin is now 
published under the newly coined title 
“Creditier,” which is synonymous with 
“credit man,” writes Pres. A. D. Sallee. 
George A. Lancaster has been appointed 
assistant to the president. He has had 
experience as a banker, newspaper re- 
porter, publicity man and organizer of 
financial campaigns for the Salvation 
Army. The association expects to ac- 
complish great things in the coming 
year. 


Educating the Plumber 

Pittsburgh.—Speaking Of his earlier 
work in extending credit, George W. 
Ryan of the Provident Life & Trust Co., 
described how he,—when working for 
the Standard Mfg. Company,—had 
sold many a plumber who knew noth- 
ing of business and less of fire insur- 
ance, and how he had set about to teach 
them business principles. He showed 
them how to keep their books, and 
never left them without insisting that 
they protect their property amply with 
fire insurance. He noticed that, of the 
many mercantile agency reports which 
he read, few mentioned fire insurance. 
Accordingly he went after the agencies 
and kept after them and urged others to 
do so until now every agency mentions 
fire insurance. Mr. Ryan is now try- 
ing to carry the subject one step further 
by pointing out that even if a loss is 
fully covered by fire insurance, never- 
theless, the community loses. As he 
previously was an apostle of fire in- 
surance, now he is an apostle of fire 
prevention. 


International Conditions Affect 


American Business 

Portland.—Two hundred members of 
the Portland association heard Dr. R. S. 
Scholz on the subject, “The Effect of 
Present Eur*-pean Conditions upon 
American Credits,” reports I. L. Me- 
Cabe, Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. Marshal 
N. Dana also spoke. His topic was the 
Washington Disarmament Conference 
and American business. Besides the 
timely addresses, the members enjoyed 
a varied musical program. 

Miss Della B. Downs formerly of the 
credit department of Ryan Fruit Co. is 
now with the 1925 Portland Fair Com- 
mission, and has the good wishes of the 
members of the association. 


“Daily Dozen” for Credit Men 

Providence.—“One, two, up, down!” 
Walter Camp, with his coat off and 
breathing deeply, demonstrated to the 
members of the Providence as;ociation 
and the business and clubmen of the 
city, who were their guests at a recent 
dinner at the Plantations Club, the 
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value of the “daily dozen” in building 
up the physique of the “tired business 
man,” so that he might the more read- 
ily enter into the business of life with 
zest and good health. 

Previous to his demonstrations of the 
exercises, Mr. Camp set forth in an ad- 
dress the importance of meeting na- 
ture’s requirements by daily exercise 
that would develop muscles not brought 
into play by routine business activities. 
For health and happiness, he said, 
physical exercise must be adjusted with 
the daily work of earning a living. 

He told of his work as a physical 
supervisor of the Army and Navy dur- 
ing the War, and declared that the War 
proved that if men were not physically 
fit and able to fight, an enemy better 
trained physically could step in and 
take from the country of the weaker 
men all the works of their brain and 
intellect, no matter how well these lat- 
ter were developed at the expense of 
their bodies. 

“The one cardinal sin in the deca- 
logue of youth is to be yellow or to be 
@ quitter. Athletics in great part teach 
young men to despise that sin, and 
teach discipline and courage. These 
qualities which marked our soldiers in 
the war were first learned on the foot- 
ball fields of America.” 

Remedies within the reach of all 
Providence business men for the grow- 
ing waist-line, the morning grouch and 
the evening fatigue; were enthusiasti- 
cally set forth by the speaker. These 
remedies were received by those pres- 
ent with equal enthusiasm. 

William H. C. Just, credit manager, 
Greene Anthony Co., spoke of the meth- 
ods of credit departments and the valu- 
able service rendered by the credit as- 
sociation to business men of the city. 

Seated at the head table as guests of 
the association were: Walter Camp; 
Pres. Andrew B. Comstock; W. H. P. 
Faunce, President of Brown Univer- 
sity; Alfred Coats, President of the 
Yale Alumni in Providence; Dean Otis 
©. Randall of Brown University; Dr. 
Frederick W. Marvel, Brown athletic di- 
rector; Dr. Charles Huggins; Milanese 
(“Mike”) Gulian, captain of the Brown 
football team for 1922; William H. Shu- 
pert, captain of the Brown football 
team for 1921; William H. C. Just, and 
G. Elmer Lord. 


Revenue Act Advantages 

Rochester.—Lyle T. Alverson of New 
York, a leading tax authority, discussed 
the new Revenue Act (which was 
summarized in the January Crepir 
MONTHLY) at the Rochester associa- 
tion’s last meeting. One of the provi- 
sions of the new law waich he thought 
commendable is that which permits an 
appeal, after a hearing, from the Gov- 
ernment’s decision in any tax matter to 
a committee on appeals and review. A 
provision of the new law that works for 
greater certainty is that which enables 
a taxpayer to enter into a compact with 
the Government that a settlement of a 
tax matter shall not be reopened. Under 
the old law, he said, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue could make a regu- 
lation at one time, but could change it 
at will and'the last regulation governed 
and was retroactive. The new law pro- 
vides that any regulations made by the 
commissioner shall not be retroactive. 

Mr. Alverson declared that credit 
men should examine statements to 
determine whether they showed some 
contingent income tax liabilities. 
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A peculiar feature of the new law 
is that a tax payer can receive an 18 
months’ extension of time in which to 
pay his taxes, if he agrees to pay 8 per 
cent. for the extended time when he 
finally pays his tax; but it is further 
provided that if he does not pay his 
taxes within the extended time, he must 
pay 5 per cent. on what he owes plus 1 
per cent. interest a day for all the days 
the taxes run unpaid over the extended 
period. The way that works out is that 
if a man allows his taxes to run over 
the extended period he may pay less 
interest than if he paid within the ex- 
tended period. 

The new law permits the reorganiza- 
tion of corporations without imposing 
the crippling provisions of the old law. 


Wiping Out International 
Indebtedness 


Rochester.—J. H. Tregoe, Secretary 
Treasurer of the National Association, 
was the principal speaker at the recent 
dinner meeting of the Rochester asso- 
ciation which was attended by 148. His 
subject was “A Glance Backward and a 
Look into the Future.” He urged that 
everyone. support the President. He 
analyzed the. American temperament as 
aggressive, with the ability to produce 
beyond the power of any other nation. 
However, he said, that America has 
never learned the principles of business, 
and cited as proof the periodic panics 
which have occurred in this country. 
He advocated the wiping out of the in- 
ternational debts and said that unless 
this could be done no real advance will 
be made toward the acceleration of in- 
ternational business. He declared that 
the problem of taxation is one of the 
greatest importance to the future pros- 
perity of the nation, and that a radical 
reduction in taxes is essential. 


Committee Chairman Report 

St. Joseph—wW. K. Seitz in address- 
ing the last St. Joseph association meet- 
ing had for his topic “City Planning.” 
P. E. Parrott spoke on the value of 
credit men’s associations. Reports were 
given by the chairmen of all the com- 
mittees and a nominating committee 
was named for the officers for 1922: J. 
H. Garvey, E. D. Plummer and J. S. 
Kline. 


Salesman Is an Assistant 
Credit Manager 


St. Louis——Carl J. Baer, Manager of 
Development Service Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed a re- 
cent meeting of the St. Louis associa- 
tion on the relationship of the credit 
man to his community, Mr. Baer is a 
student of economics and has had a 
wide business experience. 

The bulletin of the St. Louis associa- 
tion is publishing monthly a_ special 
feature for the advancement of co-opera- 
tion between the sales and credit de- 
partments. The December bulletin says: 
“The good will and confidence of the 
credit department is worth a lot of 
money to the salesman. Whether he 
realize it or not, he is being paid for 
the good credits he makes and is being 
penalized for bad credits. . The wise 
salesman is regarding himself as some- 
thing of an assistant credit manager.” 

Each of the following members has 
sigmed a membership acceptance to se- 


cure a new member within 90 days: 
Edwin Tritschler, Vinsonhaler Shoe Co.; Gor 


If 


Every Credit Manager 
Gave You His Best Idea— 


You would have a tremendous number of practical ideas and 
suggestions that you could profitably use in your own work. You 


could certainly make things hum. 


You can secure the best ideas 


of the most successful credit managers, and in far less time than 
if you met each one personally, by using the 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 
SERVICE 
of the Prentice-Hall Business Digest 


This Service gleans from 1100 busi- 
ness trade journals and 
house organs the ideas and methods that 
have worked successfully for other | 
credit men. These ideas have to be | 


magazines, 


. good and of general interest to warrant 


publication. This Service combs prac- | 
tically the entire business press so that 
you may be sure of getting every bit of 
helpful credit information. 


Each week you receive the meat of these | 
articles in condensed digest form. Thirty | 
minutes’ reading enables you to learn of the 
latest plans and methods, tested and 
proven, and to apply them to your own 
work. You benefit by the combined experi- 
ence of credit men all over the country. 


These digests are printed on loose-leaf 
sheets, for filing in the flexible binder pro- 
vided. This binder is a convenient and ac- 
cessible storehouse of practical information 
on any phase of credit work. 

With the best ideas of hundreds of suc- 
cessful credit managers to pick from, you 
have the means to make your department 
more productive—and to increase the value 
of your services. 

The Service, with weekly supplements of 
the latest credit ideas and the features 
described opposite, is only $30 a year. Start 
benefitting by it at once. 


WHAT YOU GET 
1 8%4”x11” flexible ring binder 


Other Features : 


Each week you re- 
ceive a four-page sup- 
plement on_ current 
business conditions. Be- 
sides comprehensive 
data on _ production, 
marketing, and finance, 
there is information 
about conditions in par- 
ticular sections of the 
country, enabling you 
to tell where credit can 
safely be granted and 
where _ collections 
should be most prompt. 


Whenever you desire 
exhaustive information 
on any phase of credit 
work, our Special Ser- 
vice Department will fur- 
nish you without charge 
a report giving all book 
and magazine references 
on the subject, together 
with all other available 
information. 


You can borrow for ten 
days without charge any 
book reviewed in the Ser- 
vice and can purchase 
any business book at a 
10% discount. 


52 Supplements containing the latest credit ideas 
52 Supplements showing current business conditions 


Privileges : 


Reports on any business problem 
Free loan for 10 days of any book reviewed 
Purchase of any business book at 10% discount 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST 


PRENTICE-HALL BUSINESS DIGEST, 
70 FirrH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 


I want to put the best ideas of credit managers at my disposal. 
Please send me the Credits and Collections Service, with all material 
and entitling me to all privileges mentioned, for one year beginning 
February ist, for which I will send you $30 in full payment. 


Name . 
Ms lasssccetvesernayedesatigenstows 
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don L. Reis, Wagner-Reis Com. Co. (3 a - 
tances signed) ; Wm, B. mer, Wm. . 
Kennedy .; H. J. Barton, F. D. Hirshberg & 
Co.; C. W. Hughes, Hoyt Metal Co; Ba 
papmncier Jones Woodenware & Paper Co.; 
{i . B. Prosser Shumate Razor Co.; A. J. 
erklin, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. ; 
Evaps, rican i tensil 
i &. » Western Electric Co.; 
Dunnavant, Wesco Supply Co.; C. A. 
Manhattan Electrical Se m « 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.; ¢. H. B a. 
Ferguson-McKinney Mfg. Co.; W. M. Knight, 
Schwartz & Wild; Frank G. Myers, Aetna In- 
surance Co.; A. Turner, Rothschild Bros. 
Hat Co.; L. E. Gershon, Knickerbocker Clo. 
Co.; David Berger, New Era Shirt Co.; i 
J. Reidel, Employment Service Co.; W. S. Bow- 
cott, American diator Co.; Stuart Campbell, 
Campbell Iron Co.; C. F. Zukoski, Levis- 
Zukoski Merc. Co.; E. H. Donk, S. A. Weissen- 
born & Son; E. H. Greve, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works; W. A. Williford, Western Electric Com- 
pany R. K. Lowry, The Brecht Co.; John H. 
ills, Franklin Bank; Miss J. M. Ulrey, A. S. 
reider Co. ; Jones, Mercantile Trust Co. ; 
Thos. J. Kavanaugh, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co.; I. W. Love, lier, Ward & Hasner Hdwe. 
Co.; J. Eckholdt, Goebel-Reid Grocer Co.; E. A. 
Deckbar, The Cleveland Metal Products Co.. 
Arthur Sherwood, Morton Salt Co. ; E. P. Jer- 
den, National Enameling & Stamping Co.;° D. 
{; McMahon, Armour & Co.; Arthur S. Fischer, 
ane-Calvert Paint Co.; H. E. Parsons, Auto- 
car Sales & Service Co. of Mo.; Ha Albrecht, 
Monarch Metal Products Co.; E. aff Clayton, 
A. C. Clayton Printing Co.; John F 
Fairbanks, Morse & sn P, 
Shoe Co., Inc. ; D. G. ines, Ralston Purina 
Co.; C. R. Allison, Cupples Com y; S,:. A. 
Humphrey, Dr. L. D. _LeGear Medizine Co. ; 
: F. Bentrup, St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men. 
W. R. Allen, Gereke-Allen Carton Co., 
has been appointed Vice Chairman of 
the National Membership Committee, in 


charge of District No. 6. 





St. Paul Association 
25 Years Old 


St. Paul——W. C. Mann, C. Gotzian & 
Co., reports that the last meeting was 
the largest in the history of the St. 
Paul association. The 25th anniversary 
of the association was celebrated by the 
presence of W.B. Cross, National Presi- 
dent, and by the following members 
who were members 25 years ago: 
Messrs. Boardman, Sewall, Brown, Mac- 
Laren, Young, Skinner, Driscoll and 
Gates. T. J. Jarman, president of the 
association, read the original newspaper 
account telling of the formation of the 
association. He also read a congratu- 
latory telegram from the president of 
the Canadian credit association and a 
letter from National Secretary-Treas- 
urer Tregoe. Mr. MacLaren spoke of 
the history and organization of the as- 
sociation and said that the present time 
ealled for close co-operation between 
credit men and their customers and for 
real, constructive work. 

Pres. Cross emphasized the value of 
membership in the National Associa- 
tion,—its interchange department, ad- 


justment bureaus and its literature. 
Henry Detchon of the Canadian associa- 
tion gave a short resume of Canadian 
business conditions and Z. H. Thomas, 
Guiterman Bres., read a paper on the 
analysis of the financial statement. 

It was announced that the Northwest 
State Conference would be held at Du- 
luth in March, 1922. 


Spirited Discussion of 


Collections 

Salt Lake City—J. T. Kephart, 
Smith-Faus Drug Co., reports that the 
last luncheon meeting of the Inter 
Mountain association was addressed by 
Walter K. Louis on the subject of 
credits. About 55 were present. At the 
last dinner meeting it was voted to dis- 
continue the noon luncheons and to 
have dinner meetings hereafter. Jo- 
sephine Chase spoke on collections and 
Margarite Allen on reports; H. D. 
Peterson discussed office management. 
Some spirited talk followed in regard to 
the collections handled by the associa- 
tion. Creditors when filing claims fre- 
quently give insufficient information. 
The percentage of collections made dur- 
ing the past two Years was considered 
a good, ratio to the amount received. 


Promoting Co-operation 

Seatfte—The Group Meetings at 
Seattle are strengthening wonderfully 
the co-operative spirit in this Pacific 
Northwest market. They are better and 
better attended. Recently at one of 
these Group Meetings a member said, 
“T can not get satisfactory reports from 
so-and-so company. Secretary Genung 
immediately got in touch with the con- 
cern mentioned, and invited attendance 
upon the proper Group Meeting. The 
result was that this concern, which had 
been holding back, is now equally co- 
operative with every other concern in 
the association. 


Interchange Service 
Valuable 


Siouxr City—A. B. Darling addressed 
the recent meeting of the Sioux City as- 
sociation on business conditions, re- 
ports J. J. Cook. Dinner was served 
at this meeting at which Pres. L. Motz 
presided. A number of testimonials 
were given by members regarding the 
value of the local interchange bureau 
and its improved service. 


Christmas Luncheon 

San Francisco.—Over 180 members, 
guests and friends gathered to enjoy 
the usual Christmas Luncheon which 
has become a regular institution with 
the San Francisco Association, held at 
the Palace Hotel, writes Miss M. E. 
Post, Electric Storage Battery Co. 

The presiding officer was Good Cheer, 
ably supported and sustained by his 
willing henchmen, Music, Song, Good- 
fellowship, and the inseparable twins 
Fun and Jazz. For two merry hours 
old man Credit Problems was banished 
from the Court of Man by the magic 
wand of youthful Christmas Spirit. To 
have looked at the smiling faces of the 
credit men present, and to have heard 
them sing lustily, some of the old tim- 
ers one would have thought that every 
account on the ledgers had been paid in 
full. 

There was a surprise finish to this 
jolly program in the form of an honest- 
to-goodness Santa Claus, who appeared, 
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with red nose, Christmas tree, n’every- 
thing, and distribution from the pack 
on his back such gifts as drums, dolls, 
tin horns, etc., to the “good little credit 
boys and girls” present thereby causing 
much laughter. 


Salesmanship in Credit 


Department 

South Bend.—The standardized in- 
voice was the subject of W. L. Chan- 
dler’s talk before the last dinner meet- 
ing of the South Bend association. E. 
H. Bispham, on “Salesmanship in the 
Credit Department,” was particularly 
instructive, reports L. L. Long, O’Brien 
Varnish Co. “Nothing happens with- 
out credit. It is the big coming factor 
It is the credit man’s work that will 
save the country from going into deeper 
decline,” was the substance of Mr. Bis- 
pham’s address. He pointed out that 
the success of business depends entirely 
on the careful guidance of the credit de- 
partment and it is the careful and in- 
telligent direction of the slow payer 
that brings business. Too many credit 
men fail to develop the importance of 
their positions, and there is not a pro 
fession in the country that requires a 
higher standard of man for the complete 
success of any concern than the credit 
man. 


Contracts Should Bind 

Springfield.—Frederick H. Rich, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Western Massa- 
chusetts association, writes to the Edi- 
tors of the Creprir MontTuiy, “You 
should be complimented on the publi- 
cation of the magazine. It is certainly 
coming to the front in appearan:e, sub- 
ject matter and arrangement.” 

“Honest and frank business stand- 
ards are the only foundations on which 
a safe and prosperous business struc- 
ture can rest,” said Herbert K. Twitch- 
ell, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Chemical National Bunk of New 
York in an address to the members of 
the Western Massachusetts association 
in the Highland Hotel last month. 

As an example of the conditions 
which are causing delay in the recovery 
of business, Mr. Twitchell cited the fol 
lowing instance: “A large woolen 
manufacturer said to me recently that 
although he could enter into contracts 
for the delivery of goods six months 
ahead, which would call for the full 
operation of his mills, he was only 
operating about 60 per cent. When 
asked the reason he stated that his ex- 
perience during the past year had 
taught him that orders in the woolen 
trade were not worth the paper they 
were written on and that he would not 
again manufacture goods for delivery 
more than 90 days ahead, because he 
felt that there would not be a change 
in so short a period that could bring 
about a return of the goods sold. 

“Regarding a contract as binding, 
both legally and morally, would prevent 
undue expansion, which is the cause of 

many of our business reactions, and 
would contribute not a little to a busi- 
ness revival.” 

Pushing Back to Prosperity 

Syracuse—J. K. Kerrins, Jr., Smith 

Wheel, Inc., writes that the discussion 





at the last meeting of the Syracuse as- 
sociation, following Arnold A. Mow- 
bray’s talk on “Pushing Back to Pros- 
perity,” regarding the present member- 
ship campaign, was exceedingly instruc- 
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tive. Mr. Mowbray is Manager of the 
Membership Department of the National 
Association and he ably answered the 
questions put to him as to how to com- 
bat the arguments of members who con- 
templated resigning. 

Dean Chas. L. Raper spoke on “How 

Will Disarmament Affect american 
Business?” One of the guests, Joseph 
0. Witcomb, gave a very interesting 
talk on “Syracuse” and described the 
various industries and the many advan- 
tages enjoyed by those who live in 
Syracuse. 
At the request of president Fitzgerald 
early in the evening, each one present 
rose in his place and gave his name and 
the company with which he was con- 
nected. This was an effective introduc- 
tion for everyone. 


Getting Acquainted 

Tacoma.—Guy Purdy, Puget Sound 
Flouring Mills Co., reports that the last 
meeting of the Tacoma association was 
planned by the entertainment commit- 
tee for the purpose of getting all the 
members present acquainted with -each 
other. Bright colored paper hats were 
furnished each one as he entered the 
dining room. Balloons at each place 
were soon inflated and created a diver- 
. sion, Small cards were filled out by 

each one who wrote his name and the 
firm he represented: the ladies wrote 
the name of their husbands or sweet- 
hearts. The cards were then collected 
and redistributed and the introductions 
began as each one introduced the person 
whose card he held. Three hats fur- 
nished by the Adjustment Bureau from 
a bankrupt stock were offered as prizes 
to the three ladies making the best in- 
troductions. After the dinner there was 


dancing and card playing until 11 
o’clock. 


Problems and Conditions 
Terre Haute.—Pres. S. Dickey of the 
Terre Haute association presided over 
the last meeting at which credit prob- 
lems and business conditions were dis- 
om writes J. O. Beebe, R. G. Dun & 


Creditors’ Co-operation Sought 

Waterloo.—At the annual meeting of 
the Waterloo association the following 
Officers were elected: Pres., H. O. Bar- 
ton, Cutler Hardware Co.; V. P., John 
E. Sweeney, Waterloo El-.ctrical Sup- 
ply Co.; Treas., A. E. Stull, Waterloo & 


Cedar Falls Union Mill Co. The di- 
rectors, besides those named above, are 
W. R. Cole, Fowler Co., and John A. 
Smith, Smith Lichty & Hillman Co. 

Geo. B. Worthen, association secre- 
tary, writes that the next six months 
will offer more opportunities than ever 
for the Waterloo credit men to get to- 
gether and work together for the pur- 
pose of handling in an orderly and in- 
expensive way the assets of insolvent 
debtors. For this reason it is more 
than ever necessary to co-operate for 
the purpose of watching all doubtful ac- 
counts closely and taking prompt ac- 
tion for the protection of the interests 
of creditors before the assets are dissi- 
pated. Mr. Nieman of Des Moines ad- 
dressed the annual meeting and empha- 
sized the same points. 


World Finance 


Wheeling.—The Wheeling association 
a record attendance at a recent 
luncheon which was addressed by Hon. 


and SYDNEY 


in the Commonwealth 
of AUSTRALIA: 


The recently opened branch of the American 
Express Company, Inc., in Sydney, Australia, 
enables this organization to offer the Services of the 
only American financial institution, operating its own 
office in the Commonwealth. 


Our Sydney office is equipped to handle collec- 
tions; and we solicit from banks and bankers offers 
of bills drawn on Sydney in either Sterling or 


Dollars. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Leslie M: Shaw, a Secretary of the 
Treasury under Roosevelt, who spoke 
on world financial conditions. 

The meeting was presided over by 
President Robert Lee Boyd, who intro- 
duced T. H. Pollock as managing chair- 
man of the meeting. E. F. Hohmann, 
special news correspondent, writes that 
the speech was enjoyed ex.eedingly. 


New England Conference 

Worcester.—Donald Tulloch, Jr., has 
been appointed to serve as Field Secre- 
tary for the Worcester association and 
Commissioner for the Adjustment 
Bureau. He is the son and namesake 
of the well known secretary of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, Wor- 
cester. Because of his wide experience 
in association work, and his attractive 
personality, it is expected that he will 


make the Worcester association a great 
success. Members of all affiliated asso- 
ciations should give him the best co- 
‘operation. 

The New England Conference is to be 
held in Worcester February 8 and 9. 
Three hundred is the Worcester mem- 
bership goal set for that time and a 
large attendance is anticipated. 


Apportioning Overhead 
Among Branches 


HE Crepit MontHty has been 

asked to help bring about an 
exchange of ideas as to methods of 
apportioning overhead among 
branch offices by the parent house. 
One manufacturer, to start the dis- 
cussion going, sends in a descrip- 
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tion of his method which he thinks 
is not ideal, but which he gives be- 
cause he hopes it will stimulate an 
active discussion. 

His method is, at the end of each 
year to charge each branch 15 per 
cent. of the salaries of the executive 
officers of the corporation. In addi- 
tion there is made a service charge 
which is figured at 2 per cent. of the 
net balance or difference in the 
transactions between the main plant 
and the branch; that is, from the 
total amount of charges made by 
the main plant against a branch for 
goods that have. been drawn from 
the main stock is deducted the total 
amount of the branch’s charges 
against the main plant for goods 
that the latter has drawn from the 
branch. A charge of 2 per cent. on 
the balance is then made. 

The two charges described make 
a conservative overhead charge 
upon the branch, particularly as the 
executive officers are on a salary 
and a commission basis drawing 
moderate salaries and a commission 
in addition, which is in lieu of the 
salary they are entitled to draw. 
This commission is disregarded 
when the 15 per cent. is figured on 
the salaries. 

There are many members who 
are in a position to contribute in- 
formation of interest on this sub- 
ject and the Crepir MonTHLy hopes 
it may draw out many descriptions 
along this line. 


His Only Defence 
“Wrong Tips on the Horses” 
By William Gregg 
ALWAYS discounts his bills 

and anticipates trade accep- 
tances”—that was, up to. November 
1920, the general reputation of Wm. 
Steinsnyder who was in the tire 
business at Baltimore with branches 
at Washington, D.C. About that 





time, Steinsnyder began to buy tires 
direct from many manufacturers in 
much larger quantities than he had 
before bought them, in amounts in 
fact aggregating over $120,000. In 
January 1921 he was unable, as he 
claimed, to meet maturing obligations 
and showed on examination a small 
stock of merchandise. 

It was discovered later that Stein- 
snyder had turned over to a Balti- 
more credit company, tires to the 
value of nearly $100,000, on which 
the company had loaned him $60,- 
000, of which $50,000 was in cash. 
The company held back $10,000 to 
secure the payment of a $10,000 fee 
to them for the use of the monev. 
He also claimed to have lost about 
$50,000 in gambling on the horses. 

About July 1, 1920, Steinsnyder 
circulated a financial statement show- 
ing a net worth in and out of the 
business of $82,632.32. About the 
first of December, 1921, he was com- 
mitted to jail by Judge Rose of the 
United States Court for contempt of 
court in not obeying an order to turn 
over to his trustee in bankruptcy 
$50,000 cash and $26,000 in merchan- 
dise which he was charged with con- 
cealing and with not having turned 
over to his trustee for the benefit of 
creditors. The commitment provided 
that Steinsnyder should remain in jail 
until he had purged himself of con- 
tempt. 


Upon complaint of certain of 
Steinsnyder’s creditors, an investiga- 
tion was undertaken by the Investi- 
gation and Prosecution Department 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

Steinsnyder, at the time of the fil- 
ing of the petition in bankruptcy had 
admitted his insolvency and had con- 
sented to the adjudication. I. L. 
Morningstar, secretary of the Balti- 
more Association of Credit Men was 
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elected trustee. At the hearings be- 
fore Willis E. Myers, referee, it was 
shown that Steinsnyder had with- 
drawn from his business about $92,- 
000 in cash six or eight weeks be- 
fore the bankruptcy. He claimed 
that the money had been lost by 
plunging in horse racing on tips 
that went wrong. His schedule 
showed unsecured liabilities of 
about $139,000 for tires and other 
automobile accessories. After the 
hearing before the referee, the 
trustee presented an order requiring 
Steinsnyder to turn over to the 
trustee $80,000 in cash and $50,000 
in merchandise, which he had not 
accounted for. These sums were 
reduced by the referee to $50,000 
cash and $26,000 in merchandise, 
and the order was affirmed by Judge 
Rose. Steinsnyder was given ten 
days from November 5 to comply 
with the order. The order requiring 
him to .turn.over $76,000 in assets 
is said to have been the largest sum 
ever involvéd in a bankruptcy case 
in Baltimore. At the hearing it 
was alleged that Steinsnyder had 
hypothecated large. quantities of 
tires which he had bought in 1921 
and shipped to other cities where 
they were sold below cost. 

Except that he lost the money on 
horse racing, no explanation for 
the heavy shortage was given by 
Steinsnyder of what had become of 
it. Sylvan Hayes  Lauchheimer 
was the attorney for the Baltimore 
Association of Credit Men in the 
handling of this case. Steinsnyder 
was committed to jail. 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT MAN, ACCOUNTANT AND OF- 
FICE MANAGER—American, married, age 31, 
good education, 5 years as assistant credit man- 
ager, 5 years as plant accountant,—is open for 
position, available now. Address Advertisement 


632. : te 
YOUNG MAN—Age 25, married, university 
training, six years as credit supervisor and office 
managemest, desires similar position within the 
Pittsburgh district. Best references and available 
on short notice. Address Advertisement 633. 
CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Per 
manent connection with well established house 
desired by young man with college education. 
Thoroughly experienced in credits, collections, ex- 
ports, real estate, sales and advertising. Past 
two years in charge of credit department of large 
shipping concern. Available immediately. Pres 
ent salary $3000. Address Advertisement 634. 
CREDI AND OFFICE MANAGER — 
Thoroughly familiar with credit granting and 
accounting is open for a proposition, Have 

15 years experience in the South. Age 37, ma: 
ri Will consider any location, but prefer the 
South. Address Advertisement 635. 
WANTED—Position full charge credit, collec: 
tions, manufacturing plant in the Kast. Long 
experience with manufacturers machinery, mens 
hats; the use of bailments, conditional sales, et., 
making collection trips. Thorough knowledge 
accounting and other valuable general and *x 
ecutive training. Married, now employed. Ad 
dress Advertisement 636. 

CREDIT MANAGER OR_ ASSISTANT— 
Eight years experience in credits and collections 
with two large and prominent manufacturing 
concerns. Capable, d dable and ambitious. 
Salary $2600. Available immediately. Address 
Advertisement 637. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
—Nine years experience in builders supplies ane 
coal in Ohio. Annual sales $2,000,000. Have 
a record to which welcome __ investigation 
Would prefer connection in Cleveland or other 
‘ood city west of Pittsburgh. Present salary 
$3500. Personal interview solicited. Address 
Advertisement 638. 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham A. C, 
; T. M. Nesbitt, Moore & Hand 
ley Hwd. "Co. ; ‘ Set» Jas. A. Garrett, McLes- 
ter-Van Hoose 
ston, Chamber & ‘Gommerce Bldg. 
ALABAMA. Montgomery—Mon emery 

P; Leon sae, W. 
Holloway, 81 


g. 
ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. s 
d Graham, Smith Grocery Co.; S 
R. S&S. Carothers, Selma Hardware Co. 
ARKANSAS, ro Je wey e c 


See, "John i watkinson AY Wil 


ite fT Assn. Cr. Men. 
a, - 1 Wholesale Hard- 


cal Pe Los ge Stet os Angeles A. 


L. Ide, 312 E. 3d St. 
CAL ‘IFORNIA, San Eo icee Credit Association 
vee, a Smedley, South- 


Carl O. Retsloff, 
573 S reckels 


— Francisco—San Francisco 


Walls Sonn Bldg. 
COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. 
*, Brueggemann, Bourk- Dona’ dson, ‘Taylor 
. ‘Lerner, The Continental Oi 
. Sec., David F. Lowe, 414 Em- 


pire Bldg. 
COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. 
Roush, Armour & Co.; 
Pueblo Flour Mills; 
lor T Thatcher Bldg. 
Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. 
R. Snoke, Bullard Machine 


° nat s 
CONNECTICUT at —Hartford A. C. 
In 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New —— A. 


bist “OF COLUMBIA, Washington—Wash- 
. Edw. B. Adams, 
Adams Co. ; : Sec., be “R. Preston Shealey, 
726 “ieee Bld 
he~Ieckoonville Ph. .. T 


‘ Larzelere, foe any 

Co. ” Sec., 5 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Tampa 
a G 


. Thayer, Tampa Hdw. Co. 
GEORGIA Atlanta—Atlanta 


Wm. L. Percy, Dobbs & Wey Company, Sec., 
Cc. Le ee 305 Chamber of Com- 


GEORGIA, Auguste—Augusta A. ¢. 3. 

Stovall-Daniels 

Heath, Heath, Bolster & eon. 
GEORGIA: Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., 

McG Macon Paper Co.; ‘ 

x Tinsley Co. ; 


CE ORGIA” i eek - 


F. P. 35 Barnard St. 
IDAHO, Bole Boise ma C. -Bis 
c - Dirks, Falk Wholesale Co.; $ ‘Sec. D. 
ne 216-218 Boise City Nati nal 
ILLINOIS. rica Chis A. & Pres., 
Manufacturing 
, 10 ‘South La Salle St. 

seme theese a Ge 2 
a Doyle, Elliott Commission Co. ; Sec., 

R, Decatur Gro. Co. 

ILL lONOIs, Galesbur, —Galesburg A. C. 
§ Weinberg Bros. ; 
*, Oi Willis Peterson, Galesburg Cham- 


rc 
ILL INOtS. Peoria—Peoria 
Carl F, an. The Central National Bank 


Sec. ia* . 
ILLINOIS, D 


A. Cc. M. Pvres., 


—Quincy A. C. M. 


‘ S 
thet Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 
oe Rockford—Rockford A. C. . 
Travelers Insurance Co.; 
Sec. “Sidney L. Schoop, 304 Trust xa 

S. 


Jeff 
ILL a2 Quincy 


a {Norse Spi Sere A. 


“eae Tove 
ette Gro. ‘Co. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. 
Pres., K. Scherer, Evansville Metal Bei 
Ce; ; Sec., H. W. Voss, 108 S. 4th St.; Asst. 

C. Howard Saberton, 108 S. 4th St. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres. Walter Close, S. Freiburger & Bro. 
ei ; Sec., Arthur W. Parry, 611. Shoaff 


INDIANA, a ete tetienapels A, C. M. 
Pres., Rugenstein, The In- 
dianapolis Sec., E. Smith, 212 

hamber of Commerce Bldg. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South a A. C. 

res., G x Kuehne, H. D. Lee oe 
Ca: See, A. G Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. 
M. Pres., Harry Dickey, Highland Iron & 
Stee! Co.; Sec., Chas. arker, Samuel 
Frank & Sons, 314 No. 14th St. 

sue Burlington—Burlington &. C 


ean $ 


Tuveson, 


Pres., 
Koonz, John Blaul’s Sons Co.; Sec., 

wae Jamison, Parsons Block. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres., F. G. Kellogg, Morris Sanford Co.; 
Sec., C. F. Luberger, 504 a ok 

IOWA, *Davenport—Davenport A. res., 
Fred L. Ray, Crescent Cs & Cracker 
Co.; Sec., i’ B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., Wm. W. Maish, Hippee States Co.: 

oe Don E. Neiman, 820-824 Fleming 


Bldg. 
IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M.  Pres., 
: F V. Pollock, J. W. Edgerly & Co.; Sec., 
Wm. A. Hunt, Suite 3, Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City A. C. M.  Pres., 
L. Motz, Armour & Company; Sec., John 
Bohm, Sioux City Iron Compan Asst. 
Sec., Joe Garretson, 601 Trimble Blag. 

IOWA, aterloo—Waterloo A. C. M.  Pres., 
H. O. Barton, Cutler Hdw. Co.; Sec., G, 
B. Worthen, 412 L. & J. Bldg. 

KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. 
Marvin F. Whitlow, Jett & Wood W. G. 
Co.; Sec., Harry A. Smith, Johnston Lari- 
mer Dry Goods Co.; Asst. Sec., ~ & 
Garrison, 1011 Beacon Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. M. 
Pres., A. B. Bleidt, C. S. Brent Seed Co.; 
Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette National 
Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. 
Pres., Peyton B. Bethel, Falls City Cloth- 
ing Co.; Acting Secretary, Chas, Fitzgerald, 
45 U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. é 

ILOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans A. 
Cc. M. Pres., S. G. Steiner, Parke Davis 
& Co.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louisiana 
Bank Bldg. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. M. 
Pres., Henry E. Treide, Treide & Sons; 
Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 100 Hopkins PI. 

MASSAC HUSETTS, Boston—Boston A. C. 
M. Pres., Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe 
Co.; Sec., Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Fed- 
‘eral St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield — Western 
Massachusetts A. C. M. Pres., Stanley S. 
Shepard, Try Me Mfg. Co., Westfield, 
Mass.; Sec.-Treas., Fred H. Rich, 48 Con: 
verse St., Longmeadow, Mass. 

MASSACHUSE TTS, Worcester—Worcester A. 
c. Pres., Frederick Lines, Matthews 
Manufacturing Co.; Sec., Donald Tulloch, 
Jr., 25 Franconia St. 

MICHICAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres., 
Murray D. Wasson, Parke, Davis & Co.; 
Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 622 Farwell Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. 

M. Pres., S. Owen Livingston, Grand 
Rapids Grinding Machine Co.; Sec., Frank 
V. Blakely, 447 Houseman Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Kalarrazoo—Kalmazoo zz CM. 
Pres., Frank D. Fuller, Fuller & Sons 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., F. G. Dewey, Kalamazoo 
City Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. 
W. M. Howland, Dudley Paper Co.; 
J. Earl Brown, 608 State Savings 
Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw—North Eastern Michi- 
gan A.C. M. Pres., W. T. Hubbard, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; Sec., Lyle M. Clift, Bay City, 
Mich. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Du- 
luth- Superior). Pres., M. F. Sullivan, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; Sec. E. G. Robie, 415 Lons- 
dale Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. 
M. Pres., Gray Warren, Federal Reserve 
Bank; Sec., W. O. Hawkins, MeClellan 
Paper Co. 


Pres., 


Pres., 
Sec., 
Bank 
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MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Jarman, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk 

& Co.; Sec., Geo. C. Power, St. Paul 
Electric Co. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. 
M. Pres., J. E. oodmansee, Richards & 
Conover Hardware Co.; Sec., ‘A. E. Adam, 
315 Hall Bld 
MISSOURI, St. Soscph—St. Joseph A. C. M. 
Pres., L. G. Page, Page Connell Coffee Co. ; 
Sec., E. N. Van Horn, American National 


Bank. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. M, 
Pres., Stuart Campbell, Campbell Iron Co.; 
Sec., G. F. Bentrup, 510 Locust St. 

MONTANA, Billings— illings A. C. M. Pres., 

. Beeman, Billings Hardware Co.; 
ao “heel Hough, Box 411 Service 
Dept., G._M. Hartman, Oliver Bldg. 

MONTANA, Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres., W. 
P. Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.; Sec., 
W. F. DuFrense, Montana Hardware Co.; 


all mail to Asst. Sec., R. E. Clawson, 116 
W. Park St. 


MONTANA, Great 
A. C. 


Louis A. C. 


Falls—Northern Montana 
ie e Cunningham, Mu- 
Sec., R. Leonard, 216 


MONTANA, Dict Bstnien A. ©. 7. 
M. V. Wilson, eiielena Hardware Co.; Sec., 
rs Shroeder, Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 
MONTANA, Livingston—Gallatin- Park A. C., 
M. Pres., C. W. Sweet, Montana gow 
Mills — Co.; Bozeman, Mont. ; Sec., F. J. 
Habein, Suite 22, 1st State Bank Bld 
NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M Pui; 
r mh Weston, Weston Tire ee, ; 
C. Harris, Schwarz Paper Co. 
NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Pres., C. " Brinkman, - S. National 
Bank; Sec., E. k McManus, McCord Brady 
“3 ; Mer., W. R. Bernd, 420 Peters Trust 


NEW. 45 RSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. 
M. Pres., Harry W. Angevine, Hyatt Rol- 
ler Bearing Co.; Sec., George A. Kuhn, 
287 Washington St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
Francis B. Purdie, R. G. Dun & Co.; Sec., 

___L._R._ Perlee, Havens Electric Co., Inc. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. Pres., 
Chas. S. Cook, American Brass. Co.; Sec., 


Howard C. Ferrell, 1001 Mutual Life e 
NEW YORK, New York—New York 4 M. 


Pres., H. C. Bainbridge, Jr., Chas. Gan: 
bridge’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; } By A. 
H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A, Ec. 
Pres., Edward Weter, Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Co. ; pee Eben Halley, 74 Ridgeway Ave. 

NEW YOR Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. 
Pres., Ee R. Fitzgerald, O. V. Tracy Co., 
Bide Y.; Sec., J. L. Debes, 300 Commercia} 


NEW FORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres 
George G. Moore, Kincaid & Kimball; Son. 
Robert L. Griffiths, International Heater 


Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. 
M. Fres., L. M. Hipp, Schorn & Hipp 
foe Sec., Mrs. M. M. Sifford, care 

of Charlotte Merchants Ass'n. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington—The East- 
ern Carolina Credit Bureau Inc.  Pres., 
L. E. Hall, Hall & Pearsall, Inc.; Sec., Jno. 
Mer Murchison. }... We. Murchison & Mo. : 
, Harriss Newman, 806 Murchison Bldg, 
NORTE” CAROLINA, Winston- Salem—Wins- 
ton-Salem A. C. M Pres., Tyree, 
Cc. 


Pres., 


Sec., 


care of Fletcher Bros.; Sec.-Treas., D. 
Crutchfield, Room 110, * Masonic Temple. 
NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., B. W. Manville, Dempster Mill Mfg. 
Ces Jensen, care Manchester Bis- 
0. 
eaSte DAKOTA, Grand Depo Grunt Forks 
cas f tes.. F. W. Fegan, Hotel 
Dacotah Sec., S. H. Booth, Congress Can- 

0. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. A. Huss, Piper Howe Lumber 
Co.; Sec., B..A. Balerud, care of Union 
National Bank. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Geo. J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Co., Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, O.; Sec., R. M. Byland, 
Union Trust Bldg. 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland, A. C. M. 
J. B. Davis, The Ohio Body 
Co.; Sec., D. W. Cauley, 
Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
=. E. Althoff, G. W. Bobb Co.; Sec., Ben- 
son G. Watson, 411-420 New First National 
Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., E. 
O. Brining, The Ohmer Fare Register Co. ; 
Sec., N. F. Nolan, 707 Schwind Bldg. 

OHIO, Portsmouth— Portsmouth A. C. M. 
Pres., J. B. Wiles, Selby Shoe Co.; Sec., 
B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 

OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., H. E. 
Brittain, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Sec., 
George B. Cole, 723+Nichola- Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. c. M, 
Pres., Cc. A. Baird, The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Sec., W. C. McKain, 1105-7 
Mahoning National Bank B'dg. 


Pres., 


Pres., 
& Blower 
322 Engineers’ 
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ORLARDM,. Oklahoma City—Oklahoma ity 

Cc. Pres., W. L. Weir, Ridenour 

Baker Mere. Co.;’ Sec., Eugene Miller, 307 

a Bldg. ; Asst. Sec., Jack E. Mil- 
307 Mercantile Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., 
Wak 215 E. First St.; Sec., W. 
. ao unicipal Bldg.; Asst. Sec., J. 


c Rayson, Municipal Bldg. 
ouEsor Portland—Portland x" C. M._ Pres. 
S Longshore, Northwestern National 
Bank; Sec., H. D. Marnock, Tru-Blu Bis- 
cuit Co.; Executive Secretary, Oo. C. Cote, 
Pittock Block; Corresponding Secretary, P. 
Sessions, Pittock Block. 
PENNSYLVANIA, eee Sah Valle % 
M. Pres., John R. Jones, Pras 
Co. “Easton, Pa.; Sec., J. H. 
402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA ete “ 
c. . Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2d 
o; Sec., G. ‘< Pettibone, Emerson-Brant- 

ngham Implement Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johnstown A. 
C. M. Pres., Geo. F. Lee -Strauss Co.; 
Sec., R. H. Coleman, 609 ’ Swank Bidg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle— New Castle 
A. CG M. Pres., _ we Mousheot, Be Je 
Dean Grocery Co.; Sec., Roy M 
322 Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 

Faw NOEL AM A, Philadelphia — Philadelphia 

Sse Pres., A. T. Rickards, K. 
Mulford Co.; Sec., David A. Longacre, 
1011 Chestnut St. 

are ee Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. 

Pres., A. D. —, Farmers De- 

are Natl. Bank; Sec., C. Ellis, 1213 
Chamber of Commerce 'Blag. 

Paes VATA Reading — Reading A. C. 

- Morris, Reading Wholesale 

ec., Geo. W. Mayers, Kurtz 


. Jamison, 


ony ¢ ; 
& 
PENNSLYVANIA, Wilkes- ee Barre 
. Pres., B. Carr 
Biscsit Co.; Sec., Geo. H. Mebeancii, 316- 
320 Miner's. Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence A. 
C. M. Pres., Andrew B. Comstock, Chand- 
ler t Motor i, awe aes Sec., J. Benjamin 

€ 

SOUTH CAROL NA, Geese Connie A. 
Cm. Epes. Perry i Pearce, Woods 
& ei Sec.-Treas., J. P. ‘Abernethy, Em 


Bldg. 
soUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls 
Cc. M. Pres., V. L. Peterson, The 
a Piumbing Supply Co.; Sec., E. P. 
Loose Wiles Biscuit Co. 
TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 
M. Pre, H. H. r, Prater-Palmer 
Hdw. Co.; : ” Sec., C. R. Haemsch, Tennessee 
Furniture Corp 
TENNESSEE, nccville—Kacnville A. C. “. 
Pres., W. M. Bonham, C. M. McClung & 
Co.; Sec., F. E. Barkley, C.M. McClung & 


Co. 
TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. 


Nettle- 


Cc 
Pres., J. ean, Cole fg. Co.; Sec., 
Theo. J. De ke, Chamber of Commerce; 
Asst. Sec., iss Gladys Hess, 2d Floor, 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. ©. a8. 
Pres., Weaver Harris, McWhorter-Weaver 
Co.; Sec., R. E. Buckingham, 326 Stahl- 
man Bldg.; Asst. Sec., John A. Fisher, 326 

Stahlman Bldg. 
TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., H. 
= Terrell, 300 San Jacinto St.; Sec., ‘Mrs. 

L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
Charles 1 L. Berly, E. L. Wilson Hardware 
R. F. Chance, P. O. Box 1031. 
TEXAS. Palins “Dailes Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association. Pres. Mallinson, Dallas 


Paper Co.; Sec., 2c Scott, Texas Drug 
Company. 

— EL * Paso—Tri-State A. i Ree. 
A. Pn Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co.; 


Sec., T: E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples o't 
TEXAS. Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. 
Pres., L. E. Cunningham, American Seed 
Co.; Sec. E. G. Parker, CM. Pres, Co. 
TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. J. 
W. "Lester, Southern Drug Co.; Sec. - 
erick W. ‘Mozart, 315 First National Bonk 


Bldg. 
TEXAS, oe ee Wholesale A. C. M. 


Pres. » ae . P. Anderson, Paris Candy 
& Soules Company; Sec., Maury Robin- 
son, O. Gregory Vinegar Co. 


TEXAS, “ay ‘Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., Arthur Storms, ns Flour Mills; 
Sec., H. M. Y -. City National Bank; 
Megr., Henry Hirshberg, Chamber of 
Commerce, 313 aio National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., W. N. 
Orand, The Shear Co.; Sec., H. J. White, 
Turner-Coffield Co. 

=. Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 

W. Hunt, Wichita Mill & Eleva- 

or tis Sec.-Mgr., John W. Thomas, 820 

City Natl. Bank Bidg. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., F. S. Walden, Strevell-Patterson 
Hardware Co.; Sec., N. Nichols, Salt 
Lake Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Walter Wright, 
1411 Walker Natl. Bank Bldg. 


VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont A. C. M. 
Pres., Henry H. Hagar, Hagar Hardware 








& i --4 Co.; Sec., Neal L. Stanley, P. O. 


B 
ee TENNESSEE, Bristol — Bristol A. 
Pres., T. Hayworth, Bristol 
Grocery Co.; Sec., Geo. D.- Helms, Gibson 


VIRGINIA Ay, Lgnchbargs-Lrachburg A. © 
res., ard Hill, Hill Buggy & Wagon 
<3 wv PS Clark, care Lynchburg 
CINTA, N Bureau, Lynch Bldg. 
VIRGI IA, Norfolk-—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
M. Pres., H. G. Barbee, Harris Woodson 
Barbee Co.; Sec., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf; Gen. Mgr., Shelton N.’ Woodard, 
221-222 Brokers Exchange Bldg. 
VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. 
Pres., j. F. Wood, Richmond Dry Goods 
Co.; Sec., Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main St. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C .M. Pres., 
H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills; Sec., 
E. Ww, Winborne, Roanoke Grocery & Mill- 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., — Be King, Seattle Hardware Co.; 
Genung, 71 Columbia St. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants’ 
Association. Pres., R. B. wane, Spo- 
kane Dry Goods Co. ; Sec., James D. Meikle, 
718 Realty Bldg.; F. A. Stolz, Asst. Sec. 
WASHINGTON, Facoma-—Wholesalers A & 
M. Pres., A. B Coulter, Tacoma ~_ & 
Stationery’ Co. ; "Edward Lung, oO. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham — Blue- 
field-Graham A. C.M. Pres. , B. H. Hancock, 
Peerless Flour & Feed Co., Bluefield, Ww: 
Va.; Sec., W. P. Ryan, Bluefield Bakery, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. 
el Pres., F. D. Drumheller, Kanawha 
Valley Bonk; Sec., A. J. Barnhart, Room 

FR 1 City Bank Bldg. 
west V RGINIA, ‘Clarksburg—Central West 
Willams 1 M. Pres. ets Milam, 
Wil . aw. fa ; Sec., ‘U. R Hoffman, 


Uni 
weer OWIRGINIAS Huntington—Huntington 
Cc wt. Pres., H. S. Potts, Norvell 
te Shoe Co.; Sec., C. C. Harrold, 
1026 Fourth Ave. 
WEST VIRGINIA, af geen Se aeaeee 
Marietta A. C. M. W. Otto, 
Otto Brothers, ion = a Clar- 


ence =~ Oesterle, Citizens National Bank, 
Mariet Ohio. 
WEST VIRGINIA, bert Lee Bord, ‘Blo 
- Pres. oyd, Bl ng 4 SB 
oe te ke . Downs, 31 Me- 


Lain 

WEST ae Williamson—Williamson A. 
Cc. M. Geo. W. Bishop, Williamson 
Supply Co. ; j Fae -Treas., John J. Hyatt, Ar- 


& 
WISCONSIN, “Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. 
. Sec., P. Baker, Commercial Nat. 
5; ank Bidg.. - 9. 
WISCONSIN, Green pf ay ig Se 
Men’s Association of Green 
Frank C. Schilling, Frank C. Schuiling Co.: 
oc. Chris B. Docherty, Kellogg Nat. Bank 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. 
Pres.. Gordon M. Day, Day, Bergwall 
So. ; Sec., James G. Romer, 605 ayer 


WISCONSIN Oh --Gtiat A. =. 2. 
Pres., Robert P oardman, Oshkosh Sav- 
ings & Trust yk, Sec., Chas. D. Breon, 
Rooms 21-22, 76 Main St. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


ADAMO, JOSEPH, formerly engaged in cart- 
age business at New Orleans, * 

ADAMS, A. P., fentnesty at 4th and Spruce 
Sts., Wilmington, Del 

ANSON, EMIL, 1853 Stratford Ave., Bridge- 


Conn. 
BA ON, S. C., recently at Fontanelle, Iowa, 
formerly of College Point, Texas. 
BALDWIN, M. C., printer and lithographer, 
former home at Syracuse, N. Y. Last em- 
ployed with the Procter & Collier Company, 
Cincinnati, and Saeed to have moved to 
Nashville, Tenn. 
BARR, A. H. & CO., 
in "optical business. 
BLACK, = c. 
Ravia aout. €o., 
BLOCH, SAM 
Ohio Barber Supply Co., 
BORCHERS, E. tailor. formerly in business 
at Covington, “Ky. Understood to have 
moved to Atlanta, Ga. 


BOTTUM, GEO. A., proprietor Standard Valve 
& Supply Co., Akron, O. 

CAFF, GEORGE, Syrian peddier, formerly of 
Beaumont, Texas. Supposed to be some- 
where in Texas or Louisiana. ; 

CARNEY, THOS., BAKERY, Center Point, 


Iowa. 
CASORIA; OSCAR, formerly in business at 
838 Gravesend Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
GEOGORY, I. W., formerly at Damascus, Ga. 


formerly of Easton, Pa., 


former owner of the 
; ae ae 
ormerly operat as the 
Lorain, Ohio. 


HALL, G. F., formerly of the Hall-Garelski 
Merc. Co., and G. F. Hall Mere. Co., St 
Louis, Mo. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


HALPERN, K., recently in the bieyele, busi- 
ness at 330 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga 
Last heard of in New York City. 

HEDDERICK, EDWIN H., former owner of 
= noe derick age Company, 401 Spruce 

ansas Cit 

HENDERSON, Sates” ‘H., traveling sales. 
man in the Rocky Mountain district. 

HURT, P. T. & ~” formerly in business at 
Birmingham 

LANCASTER HOUSE FURNISHING CO, 
Philadelphia 

LEPOW, H. Ls 


Jette hy . oe , 

LEVIN formerly doing business at 
1309 Ciay Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

LEWIS, S. R., formerly in partnership with a 
party named Perry Ricks, operating a pool 
and billiard hall, cigars, confectionery, etc., 
under name of “Lewis & Ricks,” at Rex. 
burg, Idaho. Last heard of at Salt Lake 


City. 
MASDON SYSTEM, 5 Columbus Circle, New 
York City; oe at Palmer, Mass. 
McVICKER, formerly a partner in the 
Keystone Tire Esser Company, Johnstown, 


MEMMOTT bt recently # Griswold, Iowa. 

MINICHELL ., Brooklyn, N. 

NESBIT, FRED tp formerly of The Dixie 
Specialty Co., Atlanta, Ga., and previously 
from Tallahass Florida. 

OLSON, RUBEN N., formerly of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. ; reported to be in Chicago. Is 


an op 
OSMUN “MANUFACTURING CO., formerly 


at er West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 


Mic 

REYNOLDS E. P., traveling salesman in the 
Rocky Mountain’ district. 

REZNER, H., shoe repairer, formerly at Green- 


wood, te 

ROWE, WILLIAM R., formerly of Wilkes. 
Barre.; in tire business. Believed to have 
traveled to Los Angeles in Hupmobile car 
to start in tire business there. 

RYEre». oH. Mw. BD. nae of Fari- 

Minn., and Crookston, Minn. 

SASSO. © ANDRES, recently operated a store 
at 1205 Fourth Ave., New Kinsington, Pa. 

SIMON’S STUDIO, 2345 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 

SOLOMON, J. M., also trading as Palace Op- 

» formerly of Robinson, Il 

SPAGNUOLO, R., formerly in the shoe re 
airing business at Newman, Cal. 

STEVENS, HYMAN, formerly at 12515 Kins- 
man Ave., and 11802 Union Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

STON P. D., formerly in the men’s fur- 
nish ing business at Nashville, Tenn. 

veh, . H., Youngstown, Ohio. 

TULSA Ss. CO., Griggs, Prop., for- 
merly = Tulsa, ‘Okla. 

WAYSON, GEORGE, formerly superintendent 
of the Samaritan Hospital, hiladelphia, 
later superintendent of the Lake View Hos- 
ital, Danville, Illinois. 

“wE LKEN, HENRY, 711 E. Washington St, 


springfield Illinois. 

WIRE EEL PARTS & REPAIR CO, 
formerly operated by Edward F. Graham 
and Arthur E. Dorn, at 1003 Columbus 
Ave., New York City. 


New Aid to Membership 
Workers 


OW volunteer workers can con- 

serve the man power of the 
affiliated associations of the National 
Association of Credit Men during 
the present period of retrenchment 
is discussed in the Membership 
Maintenance Manual just issued by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. Practical suggestions for com- 
mitteemen are presented by Arnold 
A. Mowbray, manager of the national 
membership department, who will be 
glad to send complimentary copies to 
all interested workers. The leaflet 
will be mailed direct to all presidents, 
secretaries, chairmen of membership 
and holding committees, without 
special request on their part. 

The Manual is sure to prove of 
great value to all who use it. Even 
the best posted and most enthusiastic 
member will find in it suggestions 
that will help him secure new mem 
bers. 


a optometrist, formerly of 
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CO., 
r of 
Are you making full use of your local Adjustment 
th a Bureau? ee 
Pool There is no more important principle in modern 
Rew credit work than the friendly adjustment of the af- 
Lake fairs of honest merchants who are in temporary dif- 
New ficulties. 
Adjustment saves time and money and prevents 
| the the destruction of retail business. 
— C. H. Woodworth, Manager of the Adjustment Bu- 
va. reaus, National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Dixi Row, ‘N. Y., will be glad to hear from any member 
oan who is still in doubt as to the value of the adjust- 
ment principle. He would also like to hear from any 
— members interested in the formation of a local Ad- 
justment Bureau, where none is already established. 
merly 
troit, 
n the 
RKANSAS, Helena, W. C. French, Megr., care Lewis Mill Supply 
reen- + Co. O. v. am ke, Cigtemen, care ’ McRae Wholesale Hardware Co. 
. CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C De Lano, Mer., Higgi ns Bldg. 
‘ilkes- cALirorn’. San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Piccae Bidg. 
have Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. : 
e car *CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, G. W. Brainard, Secy., Board of 
Trade of San ramen, 444 Market St. 
Fari- COLORADO, Pueblo, F. L. Taylor, Mgr., 747 Thatcher Bldg. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 
d Mgr., 727 Colorado g. 
<= FLORIDA. Jacksonville, Jacksonville Adjustment and_ Credit Inter- 
‘Ave. change Bureaus, A. J. Brown, Mgr., 301 Law Exchange Bldg. 
; M. S. Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict-Pollak Co. 
> Op FLORIDA, Tampa, S. B. Owen, Mgr. oF Roberts Bldg. W. C. Thomas 
Chairman, care Tampa Hardware 
Ye re coca. Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, on. 304 Chamber of Commence 
"Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, care Silas W. Davis & 
Kins GEORGIA, Augusta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Cleve hairman, care Murphey & Co. 
GEORGIA”. Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 5, Jaques Bldg. C. O 
; fur Stone, Chairman, care Cox & Chappell Co. ; 
GEORGIA, Savannah, H. M. Oliver, Mgr., 35 Barnard St. Sigo 
ohr, Chairman, care L. Mohr & Sons. 
.» for: IDAHO, Boise, D. ¥ A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
: T. C. Hollingshead, Chairman. 
endent IL LiNats.. ae M. C. Rasmussen, Megr., 10. South La Salle St. 
elphia, vans, Chairman, care ~— d C ae W. 18th St. 
Hos. INDIANA. Evans, Chai H. W. Voss, M gr, Harry C. Dodson, Asst. Megr., 
108 So. 4th St. A. W. Hartig, C a, care Hartig Plow Co. 
n St. IOWA, Cedar Rapids, C. F._ Luberger, ae. 504 Mullin Bldg. F. G. 
Kellogg, Chairman, care Morris Sanfor Co. 
co., IOWA, Davenport, H. B. a eae 924 Fleming Bide. 
man, Megr., 
— row) Eo Men Chainean, care Luthe Hardware Co., 9th and Cherry 





IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mer., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 
IOWA, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mer., 601 Trimble Bik. J. K. 
Irvine, Chairman, care Knapp & Spencer Co. 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
John B. House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, 7 "ane Fayette Bank 

1 



































- Bldg. B. J. McGarry, Chairman, care W strunk & Co. 

- KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitagersid. Mer., 45 U. S. Trust 
r the Bldg. Guy Lyon, Chairman, care obinson Pettet Co., 6th & 
‘ional Main Sts. 

ee LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt., 608 Louisiana Bldg. 
uring Ss. G. Steiner, Chairman, care Parke, Davis & Co. 

t MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L. Morningstar, Sec’y-Mgr., 100 Hop- 
men kins Place. H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins 
ship Baltimore Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 136 Federal 
> by St. Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, care Cumner-Jones Co., 90 Chauncy 
“redit Street. : 
rs MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, Adjustment Bureau of Worcester 
com- Ass'n of Credit Men. E. H. Cullen, | Commissioner, 518 Park 
rnold Bldg. — O. Zimmerman, Chairman, care Graton & Knight 

Mfg. 
tional MICHIGAN, Detroit, O. A. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 
Geo. A, Palmer, Chairman, care Farrand, Williams & Clark. 
“ill be MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely, Sec’y and Mgr., 450 
ies to Houseman Bldg. John D. Karel, Chairman, care Michigan Chair 
0. 
jeaflet MINNESOTA, Duluth, The Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., E. 
dents G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. N. A. Sedgwick, Chairman, 
e ~ care Marshall-Wells Co. : 
ership MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, The Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 
. t W. A. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. C. D. 
ithou MacLaren, care Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 

W. A. Marin, Mer., 241 Endicott Bldg. 
ve of MISSOURI, Kansas City, A. E. Adam, Mgr., 315 Hall Bldg.; E. H. 
Even Lothian, Chairman, care Ridenour-Baker Grocer Co. 
siasti¢ * Not controlled by but ' affiliated with San Francisco Association of 
»stions Credit Men. 









Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
a Credit Men 





MISSOURI, St. Louis, G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 Locust St., S. A. 
Humphrey, Chairman, care Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Ca. 4161 
Beck Ave. 

MONTANA, Billings, Raymond Hough, Mgr., P. O. Box 411. W. W. 
Beeman, Chairman, Box 1313. 

MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, E. R. Leonard, Mgr., 422 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. 

MONTANA, Helena, P. G. Shroeder, Mgr., Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 
M. V. Wilson, Chairman, care Helena Hardware Co. 

ares Livingston, Gallatin Park Association of Credit Men, F 


Habein, Mgr., 15 First State Bank Bldg. John A. Lovelace, 
Chairman, Bozeman, Montana. 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Same as Omaha. G. L. Richmond, Chairman, 
care J. C. Ridenour Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha, W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark, North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
George A. ‘Kuhn, Mgr., 287 Washington St. Matthias Ludlow, 
Chairman, care Ludlow & Squier, 97 Market St. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
Emil W ohler, Chairman, care Harvey Seed Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington, The Eastern Carolina Credit Bu- 
reau, Inc., Harriss Newman, Mgr., 806 Murchison Bldg. 

OHIO, Cincinnati, R. M. Byland, Secretary, Citizens National Bank 
and Trust Bldg. L. J. Bradford, Chairman, care The Lunkenheimer 
Co. 

OHIO, Cleveland, J. W. Meriam, Chairman, care The Lincoln Electric 
Co. D. W. Cauley, Mgr., 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. Manch J. Wallace, Chairman, care Columbus Mer- 
chandise Co. 

OHIO, Dayton, Dayton Association of Credit Men. N. F. Nolan, 
Mgr. Doyle H. Leffel, Asst. Mgr., 709 Schwind Bldg. F. O. 
Pansing, Chairman, care The Delco Light Co. 

OHIO, Toiedo, Geo. B. Cole, Mgr., 723 Nicholas. Bldg. H. T. Fulton, 
Chairman, care The Blodgett- Beckley Co. 

OHIO, 5 ouastown. W. C. McKain, Megr., ie Mahoning Bank Bldg. 
R. E. Blair, Chairman, care The Fitch C 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 305 Mercantile 
Bldg. Carl F. Wiedemann, Chairman, care Collins-Dietz-Morris Co. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Municipal Bldg. A. K. 
Dawson, care Dawson Produce Co. 

OREGON, Portland, O. A. Cote, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. H. D. Mar- 
nock, Tru-Blu Biscuit Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, §. H. J. Reinhard, "Mer., Hunsicker Bldg. Geo. T. Haskell, 
chairman, care Peoples Trust Co., Bethlehem, Penna. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown, KR. H. Coleman, Mgr., Box 905. W. 
H. Sanner, Chairman, care F. S. Love Mfg. Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De- 
osit & Trust Co. Bldg. W. F. Moody, Chairman, care G. W. 


oody & Son 
PENNSYLVANIA, neat, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 


1011 Chestnut St. E. Jj. Evans, Chairman, care Wm. 
Lloyd Co., Commercial Trust Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, M 1213 Genie of 
Commerce Bide. Elliott Frederick, Ass’t Migr. F F. M. Weikal, 
Chairman e A. J. Logan Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., J. Benjamin Nevin, Commis- 
sioner, 87 Weybosset St., Room 32A. R. S. Potter, Chairman, 
Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, R. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. H. McCallum, “Megr., Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. John Stagmaier, Chairman, care ‘Stagmaier 


‘0. 
a Knoxville, H. M. Barnett, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bldg. W. Bonham, Chairman care C. M. McClung & Co. 

TENNESSEE Nashville, Chas. H. Warwic » Mgr., 805 Stahlman Bldg. 
Green Benton, Chairman, care J. S. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, Houston Association of Credit Men, a, Charles 
DeSola, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank Bldg. J. T. McCarthy, 
Chairman, care Kirby Lumber Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio, enry A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Walter Wri ht, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, Chair- 
man, care Symns- Utah Grocer Co, 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, sree Shelton N. Wooaard, Mgt., 221-222 Brokers Ex- 
Gin 'Bidg. ; A. J. Clay, Chairman, care Southern Distributing Co. 

bees A, + Righmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 

Ss. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 

WASEANGTON: Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, H. S. Gaunce, 
Secy.-Treas., Railway Exchange Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, Spokane Merchants’ Association, J. D. 
Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma, Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. W. 
Keyes, Attorney and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjustment 
Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Megr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. S. L. White, 
Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. ; 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bureau, 
E. V. Townshend, Mer., 1026 Fourth Ave. John E, Norvell, Chair- 
man, 1026 Fourth Ave. ‘ 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, W. B. Downs, Megr., 31 McLain Bldg. 

ve Green Bay, Chris. B. Dockry, Kellogg National Bank 

John Rose, Chairman, care Kellogg National Bank. 
wIscoNs! Milwaukee, J. H. Marshutz, Mgr., 1115 Wells Bldg. 
G. Kissinger, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 
WISCONSIN om. Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Rooms 21 and 22, 
76 Main St. D. E. Brown, care Gould Manufacturing Co. 
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“Have You a Certificate from the 






National Institute of Credit?’’ 


HE time is not far off when this ques- 

tion will be asked of the man who 
seeks the position of Credit Manager. He 
is likely to receive little consideration 
unless he has a certificate, either of an 
Associate (A. N. I. C.) or of a Fellow 
(F. N. I. C.) of the National Institute of 
Credit. 


The accountant today is certainly handicapped 


Course in Credits and Collections 


The text book used is “Credits and Collec- 
tions” by Ettinger and Golieb. The topics 
covered are: 

INTRODUCTION—The Work of the Credit Man—Theory 
of Panics—What is Credit?—Various Definitions 
of Credit, etc. 

Forms or Crepit—General Acceptability and Limited 
Acceptability, etc. 

CLASSES OF CREDIT AND CREDIT MACHINERY—Mercantile, 
Personal, Banking and Investment Credit, etc.— 
Personal Credit, etc. 

THE DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE CREDIT MAN— 
Development of the Credit Man, etc. 

ELEMENTS DETERMINING THE CREDIT Risk8—Is the 
Credit Good? etc. 

Sources oF CREDIT INFORMATION—General and Special 
Agencies—Interchange of Ledger Experience—Re- 
tail Credit Bureaus—Salesmen, Attorneys and 
Banks—Miscellaneous. 

THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT—Value of Financial State- 
ment, etc. 

CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS OF STATEMENT—Interpre- 
tation of the Financial Statement, etc. 

CoLLecTions—Importance of Prompt Collections, etc. 

LecaL REMEDIES OF THE CREDITOR—Unpaid Seller’s 
Lien, etc. 

EXTENSIONS, COMPOSITIONS AND 
Condition of the Debtor, etc. 

BANKRUPTCY, INSOLVENCY AND RECEIVERSHIPS—Origin 
of Bankruptcy Legislation, etc. 

Crepir Sarecuarps—Guarantees—Form of Guaranty— 

Credit Insurance, etc. 


ADJUSTMENTS—The 






if he is not able to put the initials C. P. A. after 
his name. 

The holder of a certificate from the N. I. C. 
is amarked man. He has demonstrated that he 
has ambition, willingness to work and a capacity 
for study. 

Associates and Fellows of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit will be the leading credit men of 
tomorrow. The logical first step toward secur- 
ing the Institute degree is one of the two cor- 
respondence courses now given by the Institute. 






Course in Basic Economics 


“Some study of Economics is at once a prac- 
tical necessity and a moral obligation.” To 
whom can these words apply with more force 
than to the business man? 


The course in Economics is based on Clay’s 
“Economics,” with lectures, problems, and read- 
ing assignments to go with the text, covering 
the major facts and problems of American busi- 
ness and social life. 


The ten lectures are: 


1. The Value and Importance of Economic 
Study. 


2. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism and 
Bolshevism. 

3. The Trust Problem in the United States. 

4. Our American Monetary System. 

5. The War and Inflation. 

6. Panics and Depressions. 

7. The Labor Problem. 

8. The Problem of the Profiteer. 


9. The Institution of Private Property. 
10. Individual Opportunity and’ Social Re- 
sponsibility. 


Are you ready to enroll in these courses, which have behind 
them the full weight of the National Association of Credit Men? 


You will be glad you cut this out 


National Institute of Credit 


of the National Association of Credit Men 
(John Whyte, Ph.D., Director) 
41 Park Row, New York 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me full information on the N. I. C. Correspondence Course in CREDITS AND 


COLLECTIONS. 
Also tell me about the N. I. 


Check here: C) 


C. Correspondence Course in ECONOMICS. 


Check here: [1 


Send me information about the full requirements for the degrees of Associate and Fellow of the National Institute of Credit. 


Check here: 0 





Please print name 


Address 





C. M. F. | 
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MARCH, 1922 


Organized Cash Capital 
1853 =f) $12,000,000 


LEADERSHIP AND THE HOME 


Leadership in any industry is not without its 
responsibilities. Being the leader in the fire insurance 
business of America carries even more than its share. 


The Home of New York, with full appreciation of 
what its leadership entails, is constantly endeavoring 
by its service to policy holders, to prove worthy of its 
position as “The Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance 
Company in America.” 


THE HOME “owes NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, 
Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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ROME C. STEPHENSON 


PRESIDENT, ST. JOSEPH LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
FORMER PRESIDENT, SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The progressive and prudent business and banking thought of America 
has endorsed the idea of a complete audit of the commercial borrower’s 
books at regular intervals by a reliable and disinterested certified public 
accountant. 


The Reserve City Bankers’ Association, recognizing the importance of the 
complete audit, has gone on record in commending it as an essential practice 
in the regulation of sound business. 


The complete audit offers a two-fold advantage. It provides the business 
man with definite facts and figures concerning his affairs and it removes the 
temptation to appraise conditions with undue optimism. At the same time 
the complete audit strengthens the banker’s judgment in determining the 
actual condition of the borrower’s business, and thus contributes in a sub- 


stantial way to the development of exact information upon which all pros- NI 
perous business is founded. i, 
Published in the interest of better Business ; 
BY ERNST & ERNST | . 
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You Know the old Slogan— 


“Accept no cheap substitutes!’’ 


It is used every day in the advertising and 
selling parlance of the producers of almost every 
form of merchandise. 

Do You Apply It to Insurance? 

Second rate companies and shaky organiza- 
tions there are who sell cheap insurance; it is 
cheap in both senses of the word. 

When you buy insurance, specify American 
Eagle. It is the best protection obtainable at a 
cost no more than that of less reliable indemnity. 


Every American Eagle policy is backed by more 
than ample resources to pay every just claim. 


Insurance is an Is it worth while 
important investment. “nat sian to speculate? 


“AMERICA Fore” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS, JAMES A. SWINNERTON, 
Chairman of the Board President 


Cash Capital—One Million Dollars 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 1922 Credit Congress 


A‘ the Indianapolis convention of 
the National Association of 
Credit Men to be held in June, we are 
to have the opportunity of summing 
up the unusual experiences of the 
past year in credit work and will at- 
tempt together to get a view into the 
immediate future of this re-adjust- 
ment period. 

In drawing up the program, the in- 
tention is to make the convention bv 
far the most important credit con- 
gress the Association has ever called. 

There can be no doubt of the value 
of a nation-wide come-together of 
credit grantors at this time. Credit 
men have been pressed and harassed 
during the past year as never before 
and need to exchange views, learn 
new methods, get a fresh perspective 
on their work. 

This great credit congress will 
help them get a new outlook ; those 
who attend will return to their work 
better prepared than when they went 
away to meet the problems ahead. 
The time, effort and money involved 
will be repaid many fold. 

Plan now to attend the Indian- 
apolis convention, June 6-9, 1922. 


The Fight for Sound 


Credits 


Att who have taken part in intro- 
ducing the trade acceptance into 
our commerce, see with regret cases 
of what appears to be deliberate dis- 
regard of the fundamental principle 


of the trade acceptance. That prin- 
ciple is that the acceptance shall be 
a readily negotiable representative or 
evidence of a business transaction in- 
volving the current shipment of mer- 
chandise by the drawer to the ac- 
ceptor. 

Emphasis is laid on the word cur- 
rent, because the purpose and expec- 
tation of the first Federal Reserve 
Board was that the trade acceptance 
should present a method by which 
merchants in their transactions would 
in the ordinary course of business 
create credit instruments highly 
liquid in character, such as, when of- 
fered to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
would provide that short term self 
liquidating paper which would give 
these banks a thoroughly liquid in- 
vestment. 

It is obvious that the trade accept- 
ance which does not represent a cur- 
tent account is not of the liquid char- 
acter that is had in the trade accept- 
ance covering a current account. 


The trade acceptance based on past 
due accounts is similarly frozen. 
When, therefore, the trade accept- 
ance is given or taken to cover past 
due accounts, we have an instrument 
which appears to be one thing but is 
quite another. Instead of being the 
self liquidating instrument it declares 
itself to be in bearing the trade ac- 
ceptance label, it is nothing more than 
the old promissory note we used to 
fall back on to get an old, unsatisfac- 
tory open account in more precise 
form. 

Furthermore, in citing the funda- 
mental acceptance principle, empha- 
sis is laid on the fact that it repre- 
sents a shipment of merchandise by 
the drawer to the acceptor. The 
trade acceptance label is virtually an 
advertisement to all concerned that a 
bona fide merchandise purchase and 
sale has been consummated and title 
to goods has been transferred in re- 
turn for which the drawer has ac- 
quired that clear, well-defined right 
of action which the acceptance gives 
him. 

No one who has the slightest 
knowledge of the trade acceptance is 
in doubt on this point. Every man 
who knows anything of the accept- 
ance, knows he utters a falsehood 
when he becomes party to a purely 
accommodation trade acceptance. 
Such an instrument has the dress of 
the trade acceptance, but inwardly 
it is a lie and abomination. 

We believe that very few such in- 
struments have ever been created. 
The lie is too palpable. But when a 
case did come up as it did in New 
York recently, it was immediately 
laid before the District Attorney with 
evidence furnished, as it happened, 
by the New Netherland Bank, the 
president of which is W. F. H. 
Koelsch, past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Koelsch had taken ari active 
share in promoting the trade accept- 
ance: he spoke and wrote frequently 
on its proper use. When presented 
with evidence that the trade accept- 
ance was being used as an accommo- 
dation instrument and purely as a de- 
vice for borrowing money from the 
bank, he felt that action on criminal 
grounds should be taken, that it was 
not sufficient that the bank be reim- 
bursed, but that the matter be laid 
before the Grand Jury. 

The fight for sound credits will 
never stop. We shall always have 
with us those who set out deliberate- 
ly to get money or goods on a falsely 


ment 


acquired credit basis or by using, 
dishonestly, well established credit 
facilities. But it is the credit man’s 
particular job to fight these various 
forms of dishonesty whenever and 
wherever he meets them, and make it 
more and more dangerous to commit 
abuses against the credit system,— 
whether it be in giving false state- 
ments, in conspiring with others in 
giving false information or in draw- 
ing trade acceptances which do not 
conform with well-established and 
clearly defined trade acceptance 
principles. 


Federal Reserve Banks 
Not Governmental 


AMOS the numerous measures 
offered to Congress bearing 
upon the Federal Reserve System is 
a proposal that the Bureau of 
Budgets pass upon the expenses of 
the Federal Reserve Board and Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

This bill gives evidence of the un- 
fortunate fact that there are among 
our lawmakers at Washington those 
who do not understand the genius of 
the Federal Reserve System. If 
such bill were passed, the implication 
would be that the Federal Reserve 
Banks are distinctly government in- 
stitutions, which they absolutely are 
not. They are, of course, quasi- 
public institutions, but are conducted 
by their own boards of directors un- 
der the supervision of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Were their expenses to come under 
the control of the Bureau of Budgets, 
the Federal Reserve Banks would 
rapidly cease to maintain their pres- 
ent banking status, and it would not 
be possible to get trained bankers tc 
serve as officers or directors. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
Federal Reserve Banks are banks of 
banks, the principal functions being 
to hold the reserves of banks and af- 
ford, largely through the functions of 
rediscounting for them, elastic credit. 

These reserve banks perform the 
highest forms of banking. There 
must be within them a genuine inde- 
pendence of operation—always, of 
course, under the supervision of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which is 
directly responsible to the people in 
seeing that safe banking principles 
are maintained. 

Legislation based upon the miscon- 
ception that the Federal Reserve 
Banks are government institutions 
must be vigorously opposed. 
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Visit the plant 
of America’s third largest 


exclusive motor truck manufacturer 





when you attend the 





Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention 
at Philadelphia 
May 10th, 11th and 12th 











The Autocar Company 


Ardmore, Pa. Established 1897 
Now in its quarter century year 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 
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